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For the National Era. portions of broth, at the same price 

We AUR At $16. There is, consequently, a em 

ATAS two dollars ;. but, on the ane _ 

on 2 ulse yields a balance in favor of the 
aa velar & wees ——- so that 600 mpage pow . “— = 

i imes | ried of one dollar two and a half cents. cD 

Inthe aay nO as pasient S089, salaries, firing, &c., costs $160 for six months, 
eres the strong in arm, the tion-hearted, or eighty-nine cents per diem ; leaving @ net 
“Seale deeds old Poets praise: : profit of thirteen and a half cents per diem, be 


sides the sale of bones, etc., 


When, in the holy beauty of believing, $36 for six months. Hence, the capital of $500 


} of man grew great in mighty deeds ;— ; 4 
taen tite was pure—deceived nor yet deceiving yields 7 per cent. 10 ievelf. 


By any curse of creeds: 


When in the dawning’s saffronstinted lustre opened a! Paris and in the suburbs ; and these 
The young world blossomed in its glorious prime, last year sold upwards of 45,000 portions per 
and over the fair earth began to cluster day, or food for 23,000 persons. This success 
Ten naner has indaced several large cities of Germany 
dwelt a lonely spitit.to whose deeamings and Italy to invite Mr. Klein to proceed thither, 
ithe angels of the Lord came down in white j in order to organize kitchens on the same plan. 
ry tld hi all things in their hidden meanings, We learn that Mr. Klein has consented to do 
And showed him wrong from right. 80, on the express condition that he is to re- 
ith folded hands, before the hovel vé ho reward or indemnity for his ttouble, 
¥ nner par thanked the Lord aloud, and that his travelling and hotel expenses are 
Pie oe him came truths most strange and novel, to be at his own charge. 


From sun, aud moon, and cloud— 
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ican unfortunate lady, Mr. Odier, one of the first 


Igsects, and birds with soft melodious gushes, 
And the far sound of seas. 


The smile of inspiration never faded Cavaignac, could not o tain relief from the 
From his full tremalous lips, and in bis eyes Bank of France, which has afforded assistance 
there lay a rapture like deep lakes that, shaded, ia many cases, however, to partisans of the 
Mirror the mellow skies. present power. Mr. Odier, aotiog We ruin, in 
ight with all its beauty shone above him, & moment of despair committed suicide. 
com on calm of shining stars above ; Several great failures have occurred at Mar 
They bade him pine aot—there was else to love him | seilles. Mr. Prost, the director of the Credit- 
Than changeful hnman love ! Franco-Portugais, has left for unknown regions, 


They told him, with their pure stilleyes, how lonely 
Is man without communion with his God ; 
And taught him, to the unbelieving only 
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That every tone that sounds unheeded on, The Council of Ministers, newly instituted by 
Hail in their death but some more glorious comer Emperor Alexander, of Russia, has been spe- 
pemtmeaaaanite a te cially occupied with the question of the eman- 
That all is change; but changing for a better cipation of the serfs. This measure at one time, 
And brighter being than the present bears, it was expected, would be warmly opposed by 
Until we reach that time when every fetter some of the oldest and most powerfal families 
Isbroken unawares. of Moscow. But the Abeille du Nord contains 


The golden has not passed, but still is coming, 
The ripest age of all—the age of Truth! 
Bend down and listen the mysterious humming 


' emancipation of the serfs shall also be applied 
ee aos oie in Le gr mania The probabilities now 
They come; for every wind of heaven is bringing are, that it will not be opposed in any part of 
The stir of action towards a glorious prime; Russia. 
GS Ate Ce eee any An exporé of Alexander Dumas’s novel man- 
Ma bervest heme of Fimo! ufacturing was brought —— the _— triba- 
sto this lonely spirit was unfolded nal of Paris. The Monte risto G case 
rs inner life of all things, in his dreams; excited unusual interest in the literary world. 
And angels, silent lipped and subtle, moulded Mr. Maquet, the well-known writer, brought 
His soul to mighty themes : an action against Mr. Alexander Dumas, sen., 





He sang ; and from the stars a radiance tender 
Spread o’er the night; the ocean laughed aloud ; 


, ied ; in his own name, including “‘ Monte Christo,” 
“laped fom the summer cloud: |“ Wingt aus Aprés,” “Le Chevalier de Mai- 
son, Rouge,” &c.; also, to obtain a share in the 

Hesang; and the wide nations heard in wonder, sums received for those works. Mr. Maquet’s 
The warrior and the pr.est, the bond and free, advocate, after expressing that gentleman’s 
And caught alike the diapason thun¢er regret at having to resort to law proceedings 
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Shook off her shackles ; manhood learned at length 
Tegodlike germinates the pure and human, 

And weakness—strength ! 





Panis, February 11, 1858. 
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te lat attempt to assassinate the Emperor has | in the labor. 
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DEAD RECKONING, 


“ An account of the ship’s course and distance, calcu- 
ated without the aid of celestial observation.” — Websier’s 


——— 
ee eel salt and vegetables. Every two and a half 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. atari pret ieee 


ions of meat, at one cent a portion; plua| 


manorum, where it is an inn-keeper, who, hav- 
ing found a chest of money that is claimed, 
gives the claimant his choice of three pasties, 
one of which contains the money, and ‘the 
others bones and earth. The next step back- 
wards of the story is a considerable one, to 
what has been esteemed its original source, the 
spiritual romance of Josaphat and Barlaam. 

ere it is used to point out the vanity of out- 
ward things, and the necessity of estimating 
values, not by external ap 
means of the eyes of sense, 
vision, and by investigation into their 
hidden virtues. A king gives his nobles the 
choice of four chests, two covered with gold, 
and jewelled, the others roughly pitched. Then, 
when they had based their judgment upon ex- 
ternal appearances, be opened the chests, and 
showed them how fallacious such a mode of 


Bat whence did the’ author of Josaphat and 
Barlaam derive the episcde 
whom is Shakspeare origina! 
attempt to answer this question in what follows: 
Joannes Damascenus, a Syrian monk, who 


After all, the reader will ask, what profit is 
there in conducting such an investigation, or in 
arguing & qnestion so remote from human in- 
i it help us to appreciate the 
rhetoric of Bassanio, or hia wisdom in seeing 
the virtues hidden beneath the sombre leaden 
surface? Will it contribute to the enhance- 
ment of our reverence for the “sweet swan of 
Avon,” or enable us more clearly to understand 
the fascinating influence of “ those flights that 
so did take Eliza and our James?” 
expect to be benefited by wasting our time in 
lof such antiquarian stuff? I cer- 


speakers, seeing the attitude they place them 
in, will be the first to retract or explain. 
not, we shall write with deep regret 
drawal from the coming field of fature victory, 
but no abandonment by parties or politicians 
shall induce us to trail the banner that has 
in this State, until Missouri shall 
in fullness and entirety by free 


“Den,” said the other, 


tell a feller whar 
dat ar fence come from 


be psa said = 
; ‘two more questions like dat wou 
e feology in de world.” 


THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1858. 


SENATE. i 
The Senate passed the bill from the House | ‘“¢,Unicn- 
to enable the President to 
lation in the treaty for the abolition of the HOUBE. 
Sound dues; and Mr, Houston introduced a 
bill to raise a regiment of mounted volunteers 
for the defence of the frontier of Texae, and 
also providing for four regiments of volunteers 
to be added to the service of the United States ; 
after which, Mr. Douglas called up his resolu. | 
tion asking information concerning the elec- 
tions in Kansas, &c. Ina brief epeech, of great 
earnestness, he urged the importance of ascer- 
taining the facts of the case now pending before 
the Senate. The resolution, said Mr. D., calls 
for facts which I consider muterist: “Somaof 
thése fatts-are alleged 





Last night my Soul drove out to sea— 
Down through the Pagan gloom, 

As chartless as Eternity, 

, And dangerous as Doom. 





WASHINGTON IRVING IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Cyrus Redding, so long associated with 
the poet Campbell in the editorship of the New 
Monthly, bas just published, in London, three 
volumes of Fifty Years’ Reminicenses of Co- 
temporaries, from which we take the following : 
Washington Irving, now, I think, seventy- 
four or seventy-five years old, was in England. 
An acquaintance with the author of Knicker- 
bocker and Salmagundi could not but be agree- 
able. I forgot to whom I was indebted for the 
introduction, but I used to meet him freequent- 
ly, as well as the American Minister, Dr. Mc- 
Lane. There was s pleasant breakfast given 
one 


By blinding gusts of no-God chased, 

My crazy craft plunged on; 
I crept aloft, in prayers, to find 

Tha tight-bonse ef tha Down. The grandest world-truths we are acquainted 
with are in the grandest fashion expounded by 
Shakspeare.. These are truths which we can- 
not forget, and live rightly; truthe we must not 
forget, if we value man’s mission ; and, I take 
it, every time’ we are shown how the great mas- 
ters of thought have confirmed these truthe, and 
peare’s statement of them, we 
are awakened into fuller and clearer apprecia- 
tion of them, and consequently are better able 


in thie very matter of Bassanio’s + 
choice, how forcible a presentation we have of 
the truth that all judgments which are based 
on externals are fallacious, and how forcibly 
likewise are we reminded of man’s continual 
proneness thus to judge. 
caskets, and two of them “look at the outside” 
simply. How we are reminded of man’s weak- 
of his proclivity to error, when we reflect, 
that though the lesson has been grandly taught 
us, from the days of Plato to the days of Mrs. 
Potiphar, each individual has still to become 
practically acquainted with it, through the me- 
dium of his own experience, ere he will practi- 
cally acknowledge its truth and wisdom; and 
even then the half of us go painfull 
our graves, only cognizant of and on 
by the outside and superficial part of things ; 
gnawing upon the bone in utter unconscious- 
ness of the marrow that is within. 

no intention of preaching a sermon. 


Martin’s Nest, Md , January 28, 1858. 


No shore, no star, no sail ahead, 
No look-out’s saving song— 

Death, and the rest, athwart my bows, 
And all my reckoning wrong! 


The first trial having succeeded, the Prefect 
of the Seine has caused 68 such kitchens to be 
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BASSANIO’S CHOICE. 


BY EDWARD SPENCER. 


; in other words, to 


One of the most interesting studies to the 
literary virteoso is that of the original sourc 

whence are derived the fables, plots, incidente, 
and ideas, which go to make up those works 
the world takes pride in. I do not mean that 
savage, sleuth-hound quest of faults and pla- 
giariem, which some men take delight in—for 
instance, poor Poe, as great a plagiarist as ever 
lived himself, and therefore so acute at the de- 
tection and so savage in the proclamation of 
plagiarism in others—but rather that calm, 
philosophic inquiry into the history of fiction 
and of ideas, which traces things to their foun- 
tain-head, and shows what wide-spread circula- 
tion many legends and forms of thought have 
gained in the ages and among the nations. It is 
probable that, were inquiries of this nature con- 
ducted on a broad scale, and in a philosophical 
fashion, we should gain as much knowledge in 
regard to similarities of sentiment, the effects 
of climate upon the mind and morals, and na- 
tional resemblances and relationships, as we 
could possibly acquire from the most erudite 
philolcgical researches. And such investigations 
would also conduct us to a much clearer under- 
standing of the idiosyncrasies and predilections 
of individual authors, as well as furnish us with 
an exceedingly accurate means of comparing 
them and their turns of mind together, by no- 
ticing the different methods in which they may 
have treated a fable, common to all of them, and 
the different applications made of it by each, just 
as, in a debate upon a common subject, we are 
used to estimate the character and bent of the 
different authors who discuss it, by the manner 
in which they individually help on that discus- 


f the Emperor Leo Isauric 
romance of Josaphat and Barlaam, for the 
purpose of encouraging the taste for monastic 
seclusion. He was a Syrian, and wrote his 
romance in the language of his country, whence 
it was speedily translated into Greek. In his 
outh, he was in the service of one of the Ca- 
iphs, but retired into the monastery of St. Sabas, 
where he died, at the age of eighty-four, (A. D. 
154.) He claimed that the incidents of the 
romance had been told him b 
Ethiopians,” who had found them engraved on 
tablets. Now, who was this John of Damascus? 
A Syrian monk, a writer of spiritual romance, 
but also a theological and controversial writer 
of some renown, and the author of a Syatem of 
Theology which was not only the first ever gotten 
in the East, but also the principal defence 
the Philosophy of Aristotle as a theological 
bias in the East, as far down into modern times 
as the conquest of Constantinople. His Theolo- 
gy, though claiming to start from the Aristotelian 
stand-point, was yet tinctured throughout with 
Neo-Platonism, advocating moderately the doc- 
trine of Ecstasy held by Platinus, defining the 
subtle essence of ministering angels, believing 
in evil spirits as extravagantly as Peellus did, 
to the doctrine of emanation, and, in 
, grafting the newer Platonic ideas upon 
a rather pure theosophy for the time.* Hence, 
he must have been a atudent of Plato. And 
from Plato he has derived the hints that led to 
this episode of the coffers. In that dialogue 
known as the Banquet, Alcibiades is represent- 
ed as setting forth the praises of Socrates, 
Among cther things, he compares 
him to the Silent. Now, the Sileni were little 
boxes, (perhaps like snuff-boxes or caskets of 
the present day,) carved over in uncouth style, 
and made to represent internally some gro- 
terque, ludicrous, or obscene object, and hence 
to excite laughter, as Silenus, the grapy guar- 
dian of Bacchus, was wont to do; while within 
were stored the rarest drugs and perfumes, pre- 
cious stones, or other articles of greatest value. 
Such, says Plato, was Socrates. Externally, a 
rough-enough fellow, with a moist eye and a 
jester’stone. But become once acquainted with 
him, and you found beneath that rude surface 
a mind stored with the most precious jewels 
of wisdom, understanding, learning, and virtue. 
Wherefore we should be careful always to open 
our Silenus before we decide upon its value. 
Shakspeare states the inverse of the propo- 


be ewbodied in the | (ay, and it was accordingly taken up ; 
report of the majority of the Committee on Ter- | before wny progress was made, the House 
ritories; and I see the report states that Mr. 
Calhoun, before the committee, furnished state- ora ‘. 
ments in regard to a few of the facts here Thursday, March 4, 1858. 
see, by a communication in the van ere 
pat ayy” ee oy Mr. bogey to the 
people of the Uni tates, that he says he . : 
has communicated to the Committee on Terri the following resolution ; 
tories full i i ; 
- ocigte wo Babe nah rod rng the Union under the Constitation and laws, 
can only say that, as a member and as chair- 
man of the Committee on Territories, I was . aml ato: 
present at every one of the meetings of the com- | °°; 85° Bsree ota 
mittee, but I never saw Mr. Calhoun there; I 
never heard that he was there; I never heard 
of a proposition to invite him there; I never 
saw & communication from him, addressed to} - 
the committee; I never bad one from him, di- — 
rectly or indirectly, touching affairs of Kansas, 
as @ communication to the committee. 
true, that, having seen these statements in the 
newspapers on that Thursday morning when 
the report was made, when I had not time to 
read the report, I inquired of a member of the 
committee whether an 
been received from Mr. 
that one had been shown to a member of the 
committee, and taken back by Mr. Calhoun to 
be corrected and copied ; but still it has never Basentinb haat 
come to the committee. The committee, as a | ~~<°0‘L"? Dusiness. 
peg) have nadie permitted to see the 
acts whi ° . 
os ‘taal farni Ao ne , anne yi epent therein, the doors were opened, and the 
Convention to the committee. Now, I want to Senate adjourned to Monday. 
know whether or not communications are to 
be made by President John Salhoun to a ma- 
jority of the committee, and withheld from the | little, 
minority, who are deprived of the opportuni 
of cross-examining him, or testin 
edge of the facts—he not putting 
& form as to make himself responsible for the 
truth of the statements thus made? 
Sir, Mr. Calhoun is in this city. 
Government office-holder; he is tho Surveyor 
General of Kansas Territory, and is held for his 
good conduct by hiseommission. He is absent 
from his daties in Kansas, and is here, as it is 
supposed, to favor the project of the admission 
of Kaneas with the Lecompton Constitution. 
Why is it that the President tolerates him in 
soy howe — ae Ge along the branches which feed its carrent. 


rving, more then commouly serious and sedate, 
gentlemanly and mild in manner, gave no idea 
either in person or conversation of a writer of 
I mean not the humor that 
is at present in fashion, consisting of a bad pun, 
or some light sentence, with a point sometimes 
blunt enongh, or perhaps some ridiculous image, 
but that real wit in which Sidney Smith ex- 
celled, and which runs throvgh a whole work, 
pervading every line. He was somewhat taci- 
turn. At evening parties, or after dinner, when 
the wine circulated freely, I never heard a jest 
from his lips. He was made a lion of at times, 
by some who looked at a republican as a crea 
ture that had come into the world among the su- 
perfluities of mortalities. His sketches of scenes 
remarkable in English history, his pictures of 
the manner of the old country, and not a single 
censure cast on the mad monarch who separated 
the English family forever, made him tolerated 
by the exclusively loyal, with a“ who would think 
When my friend Andrews was in Tacu- 
man, where an Englishman had never been be- 
fore, the people thought the English had tails— 
& notion once inculcated by the Spanish padres, 
to make the Protestants disliked. So a fiery 
son of exclusive loyalty once looked upon a re- 
publican. He did not give him a tail, indeed, 
but thought him a Jacobin—a being much 
worse than a lusus nature with such an ap- 


The widow of the late President of the Re- 


works of humor. 
public of 1848, General Cavaignac, who died 


Three men essay the 


bankers of Paris, met with heavy losses, and, 
in consequence of being the father-in-law of 


with a deficit of eighteen millions in the safe! 
The Franco-American Steamboat Association 


It is 
has suspended payment; and there are many 





From the St. Louis (Mo.) Democrat, Feb. 13. 
FREEDOM IN SLAVE STATES. 


Among the signs of the times are expression® 
recently uttered by Republican members on the 
floor of the Senate, which we do not feel at 
to pass without notice. 
that he regards the great battle between 
Freedom and Slavery as “over,” inasmuch as be- 
fore one year passes away, the free States will 
be to the slave as nineteen to fifteen. 
been followed by a remark from Mr. Fessenden, 
expressly disavowing any intention or desire to 
interfere with Slavery in the States where it 
now exists, and others have asserted the same 
thing in Janguage equally as broad. 
deep regret we chronicle the use of such terms 
by men in whose public conduct we have eeen 
much to admire heretofore, and must deplore 
the tendency which betrays itself in certain 
quarters to give so great a cause a purely sec- 
tional aspect. If Mr. Seward wishes only a pre- 
ponderance of Northern States in the Confeder- 
acy, he may well say the battle is over; and if 
Mr. Fessenden desires to confine the benefits of 
free white labor to the section it now holds, he 
may well say that he does not intend to inter- 
fere with Slavery in the slave States; but all 
must sce that such positions, whether so intend- 
ed or not, are sectional, selfish, and recreant 
to human progress. Partisans and placemen 
may be content to wear the honors they have 
won, but the people will not rest satisfied with 
the delights of any such Capua. To-day we are 
struggling here in Missouri, a present slave 
State, to give all its valleys to cultivation by 
free white citizens, relieved from Slavery com- 
petition, and we-are told that such effort meets 
no endorsement at the hands of men who have 
heretofore held to a broad faith in the progress 
Very well, let it be so. 
We shall go forward, nevertheleas,-and may 
say with Nelson, when slighted by admiralty 
dispatches, “some day we shall have a gazette 
of our own.” We are struggling now and here, 
not for theoretic preponderance of free States 
in the Federal Government, not for mere terri- 
torial liberties to guarantee free labor expan- 
sion, but also to reclaim Missouri from the dis- 
advantages of a slave system that is paralyzing 
her energies aud crippling her advance. 
we make bold to say, furthermore, that our sym- 
pathy and our service is not confined within 
the line that separates our State from adjacent 
States; but that all efforts to confer like benefit 
upon other Commor wealths—to elevate and en- 
courage and protect the labor of the free working 
citizens against the depresgion of servile toil, 
will ever meet with our gealous co-operation. 
In Kentucky, in Tennessee, in Virginia, in 
Maryland, the same movement in behalf of free 
soil for the free Jabor of a free yeomanry is 
transpiring, and we hail it with emphatic con- 


communication had 
alhoun ; and I was to!d 


Mr. Seward has 


an official document, from which it results that 
the nobility of the Government of Moscow has 
consented that the measures tending to the 


Irving told me that he was much pleased 
with Spain, where he wrote his Tales of the 
Alhambra. He had found the common p2ople 
and peasantry a well disposed, single-minded 
race. He had lived, he said, some months in 
the Alhambra, with only an old woman for an 
attendant, and could bear witness to many vir- 
tues in the humbler classes, which could not 
be said to belong to their superiors. I have an 
idea that he composed his literary works with 
exceeding care and great slowness. He has 
since retired to a villa on the shores of the 
Hudson, to that state “where peace and quiet 
love to dwell” —so desirable in age—that kind 
of “retreat from care,” which Goldsmith 
lamented never could be his. May he continue 
long to enjoy it. The last time I eaw Irving 
(if I recollect rightly) was remarkable for the 
presence in the party of Mrs, Siddona; Camp- 
bell and Lockbart, too, were of the number. 
What havoc death has made since! while Irving, 
soothing the descent of existence with the best 
of comforters, (his books,) leads the life of a 
He has seen enough of the world 
to know its value—a thing seldom known until 
we learn, too late, the dear price of the time 
we have wasted in pursuing its frivolities, and 
over-estimating its worthlessness. 
not but be happy to have escaped from the 
intrigues of state affairs, and the class of those 
whose polished manners only add a grace to 
the unseemliness of convenience. 
nothing striking in the physiognomy of Irving— 
it was reflective in expression. 
was about the middle height; he was sallow of 
complexion, with dark eyes, while his counte- 
nance impressed the observer rather with ami- 
ability than intellectual power. America may 
well be proud of him, as she jusily is of her 
Bryant and Channing, amidst the crowd of up 
starts whom cupidity stamps with a superstitious 
renown on both sides of the Atlantic. 


i 


em in such 


To take an instance from a similarity of plot, 
which I do not remember ever to have seen no- 
ticed; though, as I have read very little upon 
the subject, I shall not claim the discovery as 
my own. The identity of incident to which I 
refer is that existing between the Episode of 
Haidee, in Lord Byron’s Don Juan, and Madame 
the Countess de Lafayette’s romonce of Layde. 
In the one, Juan is cast ashore, after shipwreck, 
and discovered senseless on the sands by Haidee, 
“heiress of the Eastern Isles,” an innocent, 
lovely Princess; is cared for by her; and at 
last, while teaching each other their languages, 
they mutually fall in love; and then ensues all 
the consequences that are so well known to 
all readers of poetry, and which may so easily 
be inferred by all readers of Lord Byron. 
Madame Lafayette’s romance, we have, on the 
contrary, Gonsalvo, a Spanish grandee, who, dis- 
guated with court, friend, and mistress, is stay- 
ing with a jealous Navarrese grandee, Alphonzo, 
in the wilds of Catalonia. One day, walking 
near the shore, as Huidee did, he sees the wreck 
of a vessel, and a woman lying insensible on the 
sand. She is taken to Alphouzo’s house, and 
soon recovers. She proves to be Tayde, (note 
the similarity of names even,) a Moorish Prin- 
c.ss, who knows no Spanish. The mutual eye- 
language that passes between her and Gonsalvo, 
in default of a better, and their secluded situa- 
tion, brings about the usual result. But mark 
how different the finale, and how much more 
honorable to Madame de Lafayette, particularly 
as she was a contemporary of Scuderi, and be- 
fore Abbe Prevot, the author of Manan Le- 
scaut—in Tayde, the heroine is converted, mar- 
ries Gonsalvo, and they live happy ever after. 
The leading incidents, the spirit of the conver- 
sations, and the general tone of the two stories, 
are the same! Byron, however, is more artistic 
in the management of his material, and inter- 
fuses some ot his own hot-blooded self into every 


He ig a 
to have it declared that he was the co-author 
of eighteen novele, published by that author 


the most intimate terms, and stating that he 
was obliged to do so in consequence of Mr. 
Dumas having violated all the promises which 
he had made to him, proceeded to represent 
that Mr. Maquet was not, as many persons had 
supposed, merely a sort of secretary of Mr. 
LIFE IN PARIS. Dumas, charged to collect material for novels 
and chronicles, but that he was really the co- 
author of the works named—having with Mr. 
le Soldiers’ Congratulatory Address to the | Damas drawn up the plan of them, conceived 
Emperor—The Dismissal of the Minister of | many of the scenes, and actually written a great 
Interior and the Prefect of Police — The} part of them. ‘The mode in which the two 
Royal Visiters at Paris—The Misfortunes writera proceeded,” paid the advocate, “was 
of the Widow of the Late General de Cavaig: | this: In repeated conversa‘ions, they drew up 
uc—Failures—The Progress of the Ques-|and settled the general plan of a work, and 
lion of Emancipation of the Serf in Rus- | chose their personages. Then each set to work 
tia—The Economical Kitchens of Paris— | to make the personages act aud speak in accord- 
The“ Monte Christo” Novel Case. ance with the plan. The complications which 
hthe Editor of the National Era. one created, were removed by the age yee 
One wrote a comic scene, the other produc 

The congratulatory address made by the | Rite oon. tie wae 2k deeds anmention 
creations concord, that no one could have sup- 
"ibe 14th January, requesting Napoleon to| posed that their works were the productions of 
lad them to the den of assassins, created a ~ —., In ee of this a ™ 
ion i : indigna- vocate extracts from a vast number 0 
poemation.in Reginnny onl Sete letters from Alexander Dumas to Mr. Maquet, 
and went on to show that that gentleman had 
not received a due compensation for his share 


Let me state the importance of this point. | 4;,,0) ; ili 
The President tells a vies this Constitation Moga! Sniepeenenen.. A. Sana 60 ten Cae 
may be amended by the first Legislature. Now, 
if the Lecompton ticket is elected to the Legis- 
lature, and @ majority of that Legislature is 
opposed to any change, it is important to know 
the fact ; because it shows that the expectation 
held out, that the Constitution may be changed, 
is @ delusion and deception. To hold out the 
idea that the first Legislature may provide for 
a change, and then pack a Legislature hostile 
to 8 change, is only practicing adeception. Let 
us know whether there is a Legislature elected 
that is in favor of a change, and then we can 
listen to the argument whether that Legisiature, 
under the Constitution, can provide for a change 
of the Constitution. 

It is important, also, to know what Siate 
ticket is elected, for this reason ; Suppose the 
Free State or anti ecompton ticket is elected 
to the Legislature, and there is a majority of per capita. 
that party, yet there is not two-thirds; and 
ueation is, whether the Lecompton 

r Governor is elected, in order to 
veto any bill that the majority of the Legisla- 
ture might pase, providing for an amendment 
of the Constitution, These facta become impor- 
tant, unless we are to be called upon to vote in 
the dark ; unless q trick is to be played upon us; 
unless one party or the other is to be cheated. 

It is important to have this result known ; 
and why is it that gentlemen here are not will- 
ing to have the facts gettled ? Why do Sonth- 
ern men desire to be called upon to vote in 
doubt? Why do Northern men desire to be 
called upon to vote in doubt ? 

“It is none of our business.”| 

am told it is none of our business. I will tell 
the Senator who said so, why I think it is both 
his business and mine. We are called upon here 
to put this Constitution in force, and recognise 
the State Government that may be organiz:d 
in Kansas under the Lecompton Constitution, 
and give it operation ; but every day, evidence 
comes here of fraud afver fraud, and forgery 
after forgery, in the returne. 
now to the Delaware Crossing, which is admit 
ted to have been a forged return ; but the testi- 
mony has been taken, and is conclusive, that ity. 
there was a forged return, also, to the amount of 
some nine hundred votes, at Shawnce; that the | aud refinement. The people of the South have 
returns were taken from Shawnee down into 
Missouri, and there, for two days, two men were 
adding names—one man calling off the names 
from the poll-book that had been made ont ai 
the election of the 21st of December, and the 
other adding thoee names by the hundred to 
the poll book of the election of the 4th of Jan- 
uary. On the day after the election, the testi- 
mony is, that in the State of Missouri some 
nine hundred names were added, There were 
only about one hundred and sixty votes on the 
book before this addition, when the poll-book 
lefc the Territory; bat, after it got into Mis- 
seuri, it swelled up to eleven hurdred votes. 
These facts are proved ; they were testificd to 
by the men who were present, and by the men 
who transcribed the names. 

So it is with regard to Oxford; go it is with 
The testimony as to Kick 
there had been vast num- 
bers of illegal votes during the day, young 
Thomas Ewing, son cf the late Secretary of the 
Interior, voted next to the last. Only one man 
voted after him, according to the testimony ; 
ll-book shows some five bundred 
names added subsequent to his. The certificate 
was cut off, five hundred names were added, 
and then the certificate was pasted on after 
these names. The testimony is equally con- 
clusive as to Shawnee, where seven hundred or 
nine hundred votes were added. A man by the 
name of Bailey was the last man who voted, 
according to the testimony. The proof is con- 
clusive r~ he = “Sap ——_ who voted ; 
and then they cut o i put on seven 
hundred or nine hundred names, and pasted it 
on again; and they call that a retarn ! 

These facts are well known to the world ; they 
are proven before the officers of the law; they 
are known to Mr. Calhoun, the President of this 
He is here in this city, under the 
protection of the President of the United States, 
and held by his commission. 
facts, and the Senate refuses to 
formation to be-extracted, and we are told that 
it is none of our business. We are called up- 


“Thus ornament is but the gilded shore 
To a mos. dangerous sea; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word, 
The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest.” 

Merchant of Venice, Actiii, Scene 2. 

But if the dramatist appropriated the fable 
in this instance, unconscious to whom he owed 
it originally, he also was able to read it in a 
less corrupted form, as adopted by several mor- 
The Sileni Alcibiadis was a favorite 
topic with the writers immediately after the re 
vival of literature, but I shall only instance two 
cases of reference to this theme, one of which it 
is certain Shakepeare had read, and most prob- 
ably the other also. The first author here meant 
is Francis Rabelais, perhaps the greatest of 
wits and keenest of satirists that the world has 
seen, certainly far greater than any other French 
satirist. The proof of his having been read by 
Shakespeare is, that he is several times quoted 
by the dramatist; for instance, in “As You 
Like It,” (act iii, scene 2,) Celia says: 

“You must borrow me 
firet ; ‘tis a word too great for any mouth of 
this age’s sige.” 

(Garagantua, for Gargantua, was the common 
spelling with the Englishmen of that time. We 
find it thus spelt in Lord Bacon, in Ben Jon- 
son, and other contemporaries, as for instance in 
Antony Brewer’s Lingua, anno 1607; where 
Mendacio, a sort of literary Munchausen, puts 
in his claim after this style : 

“As I remember, Sir John Mandeville’s 
Travels, and a greater part of the Decades, were 
of my doing; but for the Mirrour of Knight- 
hood, Bevis of Southampton, Palmerian of 
England, Amadis of Gaul, Huon de Bour- 
deaulx, Sir Guy of Warwick, Martin Marpre 
late, Robin Hood, Garagantua, Gerilion, and 
& thousand such exquisite monuments as these, 
no doubt but they breathe in my breath up and 


of free institutions. 





A REMARKABLE SCENE IN RUSSIA—THE 
ABOLITION OF SERFDOM, 
> <= 
Garagantua’s mouth A banquet took place at Mcacow on the 9th 
of January, in honor of the proposed emanci. 
pation of the serfs. One hundred and eighty 
persons were present, and the first toast was 
the “ Health of the Emperor.” This elicited a 
speech from M. Pauloff, which we subjoin: 
Gentlemen: A new spirit animates us; a 
new era has commenced. Heaven has allowed 
us to live long enough to witness the second 
regeneration of Russia. Gentlemen, we may 
congratulate curselves, for this movement is 
one of great importance. 
like Christians, our hearts beat more nobly, and 
we may look at the light of heaven with a clear: 
We have met to-day to express our 
deep and sincere sympathy for a holy and praise- 
worthy work, and we meet without any nervous. 
ness to mar our rejoicing. 
repeat it—a new spirit animates us, a new era 
has commenced. One of our social conditions 
is on the tve of a change. If we consider it in 
a past light, we may perhaps admit that it was 
neceasary that it should have been allowed to 
be as it was, from the want of a better admin- 
istrative organization, and of the concentration 
in the hands of the Government of the means 
which have since given 20 great a development 
to the power of Russia. 
mentarily gained to the State was lost to man- 
kind. The advantage cost an enormous price. 
Order without, anarchy within, and the condi- 
tion of the individual cast its shadow over so- 


ureaged this antipathy to such a degree, that| Mr. Alexander Dumas’s advocate then plead 
iNspoleon would cross the Channel to invade | his client’s cause, and stated that Maquet had 
presented himself to Dumas as early as 1837, 
with a work no one would purchase, and for which 
My, would take up arms to measure strength | the editor of the’ Revue des Deu 
Nh their rivals. But Napoleon is too wise for | fased to give even a hundred francs; and that 
lu, and will take care to prevent the re-occur- | Dumas re-wrote the tale, spinning it out to four 
fee of such remarks in future. It was a| Volumes, called Le Chevalier d’Hermental, and 
that he had given Maquet 1,200 francs for it. 
: : Maquet subsequently brought several tales to 
Malet one of the editor of the Monitewr, to| Dumas, who re-wrote and lengthened them, and 
lov such a foolish remark to be published in always paying him a reasonable sum for them. 
le cficial organ. Some of the rash acts com- oo unre Mnanet. resting othee tales - hi 
ited : A e refused to take them, objecting to the im- 
by his people during the past three mense labor he was subjected to in re-writing 
ta arse the works, but made the following proposition 
; Orsini’s hand-grenades, and he has | to him: “ If you are desirous that we should 
it necessary to dismiss the Minister of | work together, this is what we will do. 
ior and the Prefect of Police. The former sommeniente to he idea of a pore, sone 
ted : Raw: -_ | plan of working that idea out; you shall then 
= i: ap: of the “Review of Paris write a work A that plan, and I will re-write 
se Spectator,” under the pretext of @ rev: | the work, which shall be definitive.” And, ac- 
wuary tendency. This unwarranted pro- | cording to Dumas’s advocate, Maquet accepted, pare 
Ming led to the discovery that the same | and, from the beginning to the end of this con- 
ister holds a large share in the leading dem- nection with Dumas, it was the latter who con- 
ic paper, “ The Siecle” Mr. Pietri, P ceived the idea, wrote the plan, and drew up a 
‘ ow + *lelri, * re: | complete list of the different chapters of every 
work, Maquet only writing a sort of rough draft 
‘eligence in the discharge of his duties, in| of each chapter. In support of this statement, 
quence of his great love of gastronomy, | several at vay HA aw to Mr. a 
is . quet, were uced. erwards, some slips 
mplaced by a more active man. The of Maquet’s copy of a chapter of the Tulipe 
4 Noire, were produced, as well as the same 
metal, France promises ere long to be en-| chapter, re-written by Damas; and the latter 
tuled by the sword. ~*~ proved i. be a only larger, but — 
day brings another Prince of Royal | 8>!y more animated, and to contain scarcely a 
to Paris, offering congratulations to the line that was in the other. It was alleged that 
Ae ; the same was the case with Monte Christo and 
rt on his happy escape; court balls, | other novels. Arriving at the 
tnd military reviews, are the result, to | of the question, it was alleged 
“ain those illustrious guests. At the Tu- | Counsel that it had been origi 
Mt, the Bois de Boulogne, and on the Bon- wenn ete — ae ume . 
A thee: feat & sien of diethede' 00 be ume; but his remuneration afterwards in- 
; gn creased to two hundred dollars, and at a later 
i but the scene is not, however, so gay and iod to three hundred dollars, and he asserted 
tin the quarters inhabited by the labor- Mr. Dumas had pons taken special care 
ne n proof a Dumas 
80, seve tters were then read 
are unemployed, and consequently from him to Maquet, in this style : “ Thirty or 
forty pages more abcut Chicot, and to- 


We know that it will be said, in vindication 
of the positions assumed by Senators, that Con- 
gress and the Federal Government have no 
right to interfere in such work, and that the 
Republican party has no mission to corstrain 
the expansion of free principles in slave States. 
This in part is true, but it does not fully meet 
Practically, Congress is determining 
now the existence or non-existence of Slavery 
in Kansas, under the shadow of a dominant 

y, of an Administration, and of a Supreme 
jourt, that do not recognise the power of Con- 
greas over the question of Slavery in the Ter- 
ritories. It is the influence, the patronage, the 
moral weight, the protection of the Federal 
Government, that affects the subject, even in 
the absence of direct intervention. 
been so in Kansas; it is so in Missouri. 
these are now thrown into the scale against 
free labor and for slave labor. 
the role of political organizations, national and 
otherwise, to formulate distinct policies, to give 
momentum to great truths, to achieve victories 
everywhere in behalf of the right. To this end, 
the extinction of Slavery in the central grain- 
growing slave States is one of the firat steps in 
the path of progrese—a step that is to be ac- 
complished through the instrumentality of their 
own swelling populations doing the work, as is 
now being done in the Territories and elsewhere, 
and sustained in so doing by an embodied pub- 
lic sentiment throughout the nation, call it 
y or whatever name suits, that will cheer 
and uphold their self-advancement. 
for leaders, in their isolation, to ignore such 
manifest outgrowths. The shoots show forth 
the vital sap in the.irunk. Whether, therefore, 
present organizations may see fit to accept the 
appointed mission of cherishing free principles, 
extending a protecting gis over free emigra- 
tion, and vindicating the cause of free labor 
everywhere, as it moves from clime to clime, is 
@ matter of smali consequence; for the masses 
of the people of the United Staies will not long 
want combination expressive of these great 
ends, whenever the same becomes needful. 
is moreover thus, and thus only, that a true na- 
tionality will take the place of mere sectional- 
ism, for it transfers the strife from a conflict 
between States, to contest for populatiors. It 
substitutes physical development, social eleva- 
tion, and home aggrandigement, for the iasues 
of| of prejudice, repression, and disunion, which 
now obtain. It subordinates the Slavery ques- 
popular will, and makes appeal to 
that will a legitimate field of controversy. 
free labor movement ag it has taken body and 
shape and form out of the late Territorial and 
incipient State struggles, as it has found its 
strength in colonization and its development in 
thickening settlement, as it has gathered in its 
hand the aspirations of the heroic, the hopes 
of the economic, the devotions of the fanatical, 
and the calculations of the speculative, as it 
has manipulated the tide of atresming thou- 
sands who pour forih from the hive, and direct- 
ed it here or there, so it will dominate the 
fature of politics, in despite of all opposition. 
Those who are with it may guide it to benefi- 
cent ends, and cheer the heart of patriotiem 
with its miracles and its gospels; those who 
are not with it, will be crushed beneath its mo- 
mentum, and left upon the shore as bleaching 
wrecks to mark a foolish anchorage. 
hope that the words we have com- 
mented upon are hasty expressions, which the 


By comparisons of this kind, especially when 
the writers are more equal in genius, we can 
int out the differences between 
authors, and illustrate their respective excel- 
lences and shortcomings. Compare, for ex- 
ample, Rabelais and La Fontaine, How the 
tales of the one, which only make us laugh as 
we would at rather coarse but genial after. 
dinner stories, told par parenthese, degenerate, 
when borrowed by the other, into the most 
So, also, we remark the 
differences of national character in the treat- 
ment of Greek myths by Auschylus and Soph- 
ocles, and by Corneille and Racine, and 
again by the Elizabethan dramatists. Com- 
in like manner, Shakepeare’s Tempest 
with Dryden’s modification of the same drama, 
in which Caliban marries somebod 
randa has a brother, brought up li 
who marries Prince Ferdinand’s sister! 
how differently from Dryden does Chaucer 
render Boccaccio’s tales, and how different the 
style of both from that of Keats in Isabella. 
One of the favorite plots, with tale-writers, 
romancers, and dramatists, from an early period 
until the time when Shakspeare 
own, was the choice of the caskets in the 
” of the Merchant of Venice, where 
the Princes of Morocco and 
Venetia Bassanio, severally seek 
fortune in the matter of “learned Portia’s” 
hand. This fable of the caskets is one of the 
oldest known in the history of fiction, and has 
been used “to point a moral or adorn a tale” 
as frequently as any 
the universally-known 


We breathe more 


Yes, gentlemen, I 

Now, if Shakspeare read any of Rabelaig, it 
is likely he would read the first book, Gargan- 
tua, and in the very first sentence of the au- 
thor’s prologue to this first book, occurs the allu- 
sion to the Silent Alcibiadis. In the course of 
this allusion we find the following sentence, 
which the reader may compare with the quota- 
tion above from Bassanio’s Apostrophe: 

“But truly it is very unbeseeming to make so 
light accoynt of the works of men, seeing your- 
selves avouch that it is not the habit that makes 
the monk, many being monastically accoutred, 
who are inwardly nothing less than monarchal ; 
and that there are of those that wear Spanish 
caps, who have but little of the valour of Span- 


loathsome ribaldry. It is nat confined 


But what was mo- 


e Emperor has struck at the roots of this 

The glory and prosperity of Russia can- 
not rest upon institutions based on injustice and 
Jalsehood. No! these blessings are henceforth 
to be found in the path thrown open by him 
whose name Russia pronounces with respect 
aud pride. The Emperor has ceded this great 
reform, which he might have accomplished by 
his own powerful will, by asking the nobles to 
take the initiative. Let us, then, hail this noble 
idea, inspired by the sole wish for the welfare 
of his people, with that enlightened heartiness 
which may now be expected from Ruasia. 
Let us not, however, suppose that the path 
traced by higtory is an avenue of roses, without 
his would be sheer ignorance. When 
& new, & more moral Christian state of things 
ig about to be established, the obstacles that 
will have to be encountered must 1 ot be taken 
into consideration, except with the hope that 
the torrent of the new life will sweep them 
away. The change in the economica! condition 
of our national existence will arouse our indi- 
vidual energies, the want of which is one of 
our greatest evils. Let us wish, then, gentle- 
men, from our innermost heart, a long life to 
him who has marshalled his faithful Russia to 
the conquest of truth and justice. Let us hope 
that this great ides will comprise the generous 
sentiments of the man and the Christian. 

Several other eminent persons delivered ad- 
dresses, and the sentiments exprersed, general. 
ly, were liberal and enlightened. 


Erasmus, also, (who, from his peculiar posi- 
g been a teacher of Greek at 
Cambridge, the editor and improver of Lilly’s 
Grammar, the friend of Sir Thomas More, and 
an acknowledged wit, was the very modern 
Latin author most likely to bave been read b 
an imperfect scholar and an Englishman, su 
as our dramatist,) has explained and enlarged 
upon the Sileni Alcibiadis in his adages, “ re- 
ferring to things which, appearing mean and 
trifling, are really precious, he has many good 
remarks on persons and things, of which the 
secret worth is not understood at first sight.” 
Thence he passes over to what he calls inversi 
Silent, “ those which seem great to the vulgar, 
and are pay: despicable,” + in which his strain 


other—except, probab! 
atory of the Widow > 
we first meet with in Petre- 
niug, (though it is evidently one of the lost 
) r in the book of the 

Seven Wise Masters, in the French ) 
in the Gesta Romanorum. in the Cento Novelle 
Antiches, in Jeremy Taylor’s Hol 
Dai iop'e History of Fiction, 

anlop’s of Fiction, vol. i, cap 2. 

Ghatapaied dustvel ihe cinty Of’ tax cashite 
Romanorum, “ where 
three vessels are exhibited to a lady 
vhoice—the first of 
bones; the seeond of 
and worms; and the last of lead, but replenished 


precious 
probably borrowed it from 
Amaniis, where it is instanced upon the stren 
of a “ Cronikil ; 
jale, in both of which the story is identical 
with that of the first tale of Day Tenth in the 
Decameron of Boccaccio, 
, «Florentine Unighe 
tine knight 
J ntented at the small return his devo- 
tion met, that it was not the 
the knight’s ill-fortune, that 
be overlooked. He was led i 
says Boccaccio, where 
choice of one .of t 


indeed, among the ancients, Sile- 
od of the mysterious and arcanic, 
away under a masque of revelry 
was unwilling to impart. Hence, 
e sixth eclogue of 
Virgil, surprise the vinous God, they first tie 
him, and it is only when he finds he can- 
not escape, that he treats them to that 
position of cosm 


of fiction. ( Vide 
can, a chapter of the Maison Rouge. 
day after to-morrow, come and breakfast 
take red dollars, and we will 
Monte Christo. Count on one hun- 
dollars to-morrow, and on one hundred 
more for the end of the month; but 

! work hard!” These payments the ad- 
maintained had been made by Dumas, 
acce by Magnet, as a de 
‘a services 


Yin j therefore no right now to demand a share in 
. the proceeds of the copyright of the works. 
donations, but such is not the case;| Judgment was given, a few days since, in 
Mic owing anything to charity, these eco- this case, in which Maquet claimed ni ; 
hi, itchens even realize a small profit. be declared co-author and co-proprietor with 
in p : Mr. Alexander Damas in the production of the 

OMe, Kio at is due to the philan- | works produced in the name of this latter gen 
s ibe lein, a retired judge of the com- | tleman, but also to be adjudged a very consid- 
tas ual of the Seine, who, after much | erable sum of money, which he affirmed due to 
tueceeded in reducing the cost of him for his literary aid. The judgment of the 
court, after recapitulating the circumstances of 

lation pyrag ses "| the case, declares that Maquet cannot be con- 

: The upon which his system is | sidered as anything but tue paid assistant of 
Purchase of an economical Damas; and that, as such, he has no claim 


but filled with dead 
ver, containing earth 


e — Gesta 
8 Confessio known, if not to Shaks 

son’s ue of Oberon, ai the notes to 
Shak in he following ; “ Bat 4 in the Silenes 
was nothing of this petulance and lightness, 
but, on the contrary, all gravity and 
knowledge of most secret mysteries,” 
Possibly, John of Damascus may have de- 
rived his plot indirectly from Plato, through 
rn story-tellers, who were wont 

to borrow not a little from classic Greece 
their fables ; but there can be but little doubt 
as to the fact that the illustration in the “ Ban- 
quet,” and the episode in “ Josaphat 
laam ” are very closely related 
nection between them be not lineal 


io, in which Alphonso, 





A Kentucky Anecpotg.—A Southern gentle- 
man owned a slave, a very intelligent fellow, 
who was a Universalist. On one occasion he 
illustaated the intellectual character of his reli- 
gion in the following manner: A certain slave 
had obtained a license of the Bapiists, to preach. 
He was holding forth in the presence of many of 
his colored brethren at one time, when he under- 
took to describe the process of Adam’s creation. 
Said he, “When God made Adam, he stoop 
down, scrape up a little dirt, wet it a little, 
warm it a little in de hands, and squeeze it in 
and den lean it up against de 
fence to dry” ——“’Top dar!” gaid our Univer. 
salist darkey; “you eay dat ar de fustest man 
eber made?” “Sarten!” eaid the preacher. 


He withholds the 


king’s neglect, bat 


hea no a some of the Eastern 


The Vice President. Will the Senator pause 
fora moment? It is the duty of the Chair to 
call up the special order at this hour. 

I never knew a debate to be 
cut off in its midst; but if that is the rule, I, 


; and if the con- 


upon ing gave 
pon | B CACC 


monition. io had the 
the Cento Novelle Antiche, from 
* Dunlop, vol. ii, cap 





Smounts to $500. The meat yp pee hi = Bens late ad Mn 
. , m to pay anythin 
nition ot aix cents a pound; 80] what had been original! gia md in eee 


‘ uet nonsuited, and 
" Coats eighteen dollars, including | condemned to pay the costs. motes 


* Upc n this subject, consult Damascene de Fide Ortho- 
2 is, 1712, as cited by Tenneman, Manual Hist. 
Phil , 220—236, ez al. 


. Introda:tion to the Literature of Europe. 


Wednesday, March 3, 1858. 


ning businees, Mr. Sew- | never listen to serious threats of its destraction 
deliver an elaborate sp2ech with other than sentiments of profound emoy 











ard proceeded to 





ooo em aia leant eemeeal 


upon the admission of Kansas and upon the 
historical relations of slavery. The Senator's 
remarks were pronounced before a full Senate 
and in the presence of crowded galleries. His 
speech is printed on our fourth page. 

Mr. Thomson, of New Jersey, next proceeded 
to ascign the reasons which would determine 
his vote in favor of admitting Kansas into the 
Union, and thus terminating the Slavery agita- 
tion, which again threatened the integrity of 





The Senate then went into Executive session. 


The joint resolution from the Senate, grant- 
ing authority to restore to their former positions 
dropped or retired naval officers, was farther 
disenrsed at some length by Mr. Whiteley of 
| Delaware. Mr. Fiorenee of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
S-ward of Georgia, Mr. Clingman and Mr. Wins- 
low of North Carolina, in its favor; and by 
Mr. Bocock in opposition. After propositions 
to amend and to lay on the table, the resolution 
was passed by the decisive vote of 122 to 61. 
Mr, Quitman pressed the consideration of the 
army bill, which was specially assigned for the 
but, 


adjourned. 


Mr. Bayard, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, submitted a report, accompanied by 


Resolved, That Minnesota is not a State of 


Mr. Toombs submitted the following resola- 
tion, which was considered by unanimous con- 


Resolved, That so much of the annual mes- 
sage of the President of the United States as 
relates to the subject of @ uniform bankrapt 
law be referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


Admission of Kansas.—The Senate then 
proceeded to the consideration of the bill for 
the admission of Kansas into the Union, when 

Mr. Hammond, who was entitled to the floor, 
addressed the Senate in favor of the admiasion 
of Kansas, and upon the relative capabilities of 
ihe North and South, 

Mr, Doolittle followed in opposition to the 
admission of Kansas under the Lecompton Con- 
stitution; but, without concluding, gave way 
for a motion to proceed to the consideration of 


_ The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of Executive business, and after some time 





We find in the Intelligencer a brief synopsis 
of the remarks of Senators Hammond and Doo- 


Mr. Hammond said that with Aim the Sla- 
very question was no abstraction, and he would 
theretore discuss it as a practical thing—a thing 
that 7s and must be. 

The Scuth poseessed eight hundred and fifty 
thousand square miles of territory—an impe- 
rial domain, rich in varied and unrivalled pro- 
ductions, Through it ran the mighty artery 
of the Mississippi, holding in affiliation with 
the South the tributary region dependent upon 
that great outlet of the Northwest. It was idle 
to talk of checking the spread of Slavery 
throughout the valley of the Mississsppi, and 


The population of the South was four times 
that of the Colonies which achieved cur na- 


registered on her muster-rolls—men brave by 
nature, and familiar with the arts of war. He 
would not disparage the population or the soil 
of the North. The former were energetic and 
intelligent, but the laiter produced no great 
staple which was not common to the South, 
while the South had o monopoly of two or 
three of the great staples which control the 
commerce of he world. It is the surplus pro- 
duction of a community which constitutes its 
wealth, and enables it to essay great enterprises 
of peace or war. ow stood the two sections 
of the country in this regard? The statistics 
of our foreig ; commerce showed that the Scuth 
possess snd enjoy a aurplus production of two 
hundred and twenty millions of dollars—being 
at the rate of sixteen dollars per capita through- 
out the whole population, while thai of the 
North reaches the sum of only twelve dollars 


Organized separa‘ely, the South would gath- 
er a revenue of forty millions under the present 
tariff schedyle, which might be reduced to 
one-fourth for all the purposes of a Southern 
Confederacy. - Secured from war by her natu- 
ral defeuces, and by the indispensability of her 
productions, the South would need no armies 
and no navies. Cotton can bring the world to 
ita knees. Cutoff the cotton supplies for three 
years, and Great Britain would topple headlong 
from her seat of power. It was cotton which 
had saved the country from the prolongation 
of the late monetary revulsion cansed by 
Northern speculation and overtrading. ‘“Cot- 
ton is King.” 

But the greatest strength of the South (con- 
tinued Mr. H) resides in the harmony of her 
social system, No other people enjoy a civil 
freedom «a perfect and secure. Elsewhere 
there is, in a greater or less degree, a want of 
harmony between Governments and the people. 
In the South, thie relation of the two is such aa 
to insure a happy, contented, and harmonious 
aiate. In every civilized community there must 
be a menial olass, which requires for ite allotted 
place in society a low order of intellect. Its 
requisites ate physical vigor, docility, and fidel- 
In connection with these, must be found ' 
another class, possessing intelligence, culture, 


menial, whom they call “slaves.” The people 
of the North have the same clags, who are slaves 
in fact, if not in name. Day laborers are every- 
where slavee, by whatever name they may pags 
in the civil gommunity. The slaves of the 
South are hired for life, and know neither beg- 
gary nor starvation. The slaves of the North 
are hired by the day, with none to care for them 
or insure them agsiust the approach of want. 
The slaves of the South are black, and of an 
inferior race, which has heen elevated by sla- 
very, and is insensible to a feeling of degrada 
tion. The slayea of the Nosth are white, and, 
as the hrethren and natural equals of their mas- 
ters, feel galled by a sense of dependence. The 
claves of the South do not vote. The slaves 
of the North are the depositaries of political 
power, and will make themselves felt and fear- 
ed so 200 as they learn the tremendons secret 
of the ballot-box. 


Transient causes have heretofore swollen the 
prosperity of the North. Hordes of barbarian 
immigrants from the Old World have filled the 
Wes’, in population there has been progress, 
but it is a progress towards anarchy on the one 
hand, or “ vigilance committees” on the other. 
Heretofore, tne people of the Soath have em- 
ployed ihe people of the North as factors, to 
tetch and earry for them. If the South should 
take its business ont of the hands of the North, 
it would reduce the latter to poverty. Hereto- 
fore, Southern siatesmen have controlled the 
policy of the Government. It was slaveholders 
who took our country in its infancy, and who 
have governed her during sixty out of the 
seventy years which have filled our national ex- 
istence. They have kept the national honor 
untarnished; aud if now destined to see the 
sceptre pass into the hands of the North, they 
will at lerst enjoy the satisfaction of pointi 
to its preseat aunexampled prosperity as a proot 
of their wise and conservative stutesmanship. 
What the North shall make of all this prosper- 


permit the in- ity remains to be seen. 


Mr. Doolittle deprecated, in this debate, a 
style of discussion which seemed addressed 
rather to the apprehensions of the Senate than 
its reason. He could not be brought to believe 
that any one seriously cuntemplated a diasolu- 
tion of the Union aa among the possible con- 
sequences of any action or inaction of Congress 
with reference to the admission of Kansas uoder 
the Lecompton Constitation. Reared under a 
political instruction which had taught him to 
reverence the Union next to his God, be could 
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tion. In “that Union, under God, our nation 
lives and moves and has its heiny, and ho 
could not believe that, outside of South Carolina, 
there was any respec number of American 
cit z nawwho were, at heart, disloyal to the Fed- 
eral Government ; and wherever such disloyal- 
ty exisied, it would alwava be found to result 
f:om some peculiar aud unfortunate mental 
organ‘zajon.. The great mass of the people, 
who take a common-eene view of publicaffaire, 
were steadfagt-in theic.fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion, Lt was not in the power of the Senate or 


combined, to. digsolve.this Codfederacy. Pol- 
itieians could not do it, and political parties 
would-perish-in-the attempt, for the sufficient 
reason that the people would neither dissolve 
jt themselves, nor Suffer it to be dissolved. 
Without conclading his remarks, Mr. Doolittle 
gave way fora motion to go into Executive 
session. 
On the opening of'the doors, the Senate ad- 
jcurned till Monday next. . 
' HOUSE. : 
‘The resolution offered some days ago by Mr, 


: word as to whether the 
Hoard, of New York, in reference to the use of | 3-7" 1 want this Constitution. The President 
told them he 
be wield ag hinendionreme etl 

e would lay it before, ut he did not 
tell them ocr mp ipeone 
breathed the breath of life into it.. It appeared 
from other sources that the President had not 
lifted a finger to ascertain that important fact. 
He had received no “ official, information” of 
ita utter condemnation by ten thousard Kansas 
freemen, though he had heard, by other than 
* official” ears, probably, that the Free Siate 


E vecutive influence upon members of Congress 
with a view to shape its legislation, was the 
aubj ct of a long and somewhat animated dis- 
cussion. Mr. Burns, of Ohio, the member 
o'lrded to in some of the newspaper paragraphs, 
more? ‘ty amend the resolution so as to make 
it specific in regard to himself. This was 
azcoed *6, and then the resclution as amended 
wis laid on the table by a vote of 92 to 81. 
The sme bill, reported by Mr. Quitman, from 
the Committee on Military Affairs, was next con- 
sidere?. It proposes to raise one regiment of 
mounted “volunteers for service in Texas, and 
to authorize the’ President to accept the ser- 
viers of four regiments of volunteers, to be 
mounted or on foot, ashe may determine, to 


e for ei b . Qait Hye - % awe 
serve ing Gighvied nip. 3. Quitman en charge of attempting to force a Constitution 


forced with great earnestness the necessity of 
immediate action on the subject, and in the 
course of his remarks bore testimony to the 
efliciency of the volanteer force in Mexico, with- 
out detracting from the cool courage and 
steadiness of the regulars, Combined, he 
thought, they presented an army unparalleled 
in the history of the world. 

No question was taken, however, before the 
acjournment of the House, at near four o’clock. 


Friday, March 6, 1858. 

The Senate was not in session. 

It being private bill day in the House of 
Ropresentatives, the standing committees were 
called on for reports, and a large number of pri- 
vate bills were presented and referred. Amongst 
the reports from the Committee of Claima was 
one ‘adverse to the decision of the Court of | ' 
Clsinis in the cases of several widows of Revo- 
lutionary officers and soldiers who asked that 
their pensions be allowed from 1848 instead of 
1853. A bill was reported from the Committee 


i : iding for the set- | tions to the Era for less than a year, but the 
on Eyveleieneey a ae state of political affairs, which for the next few 
months promises to be of peculiar interest to 
every friend of Freedom, and the hope of 
geeatly enlarging the Hra’s circle of readers, 
ington in regard to atreets, bridges, police, that the people may be prepared to vote under- 
standingly at the approaching fall elections, for 
the men who are to represent them in the next 
Congress, induce us to offer the Hra on the 
following terme : ‘ 

Ten copies for four months, beginning March 


tlement of the halfpay due to Continental 
officers and the widows and children of those 
who died in the service. An important bill was 
introduced by Mr. Goode, of Virginia, granting 
adiitional powers to the Corporation of Wash- 


and the fire department, a municipal court or 
courts, houses of refage or correction, and in 
regard to levying and collacting taxes. The 
bill was referred to the Commitiee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The bills reported were 
generally referred to the Committee of tho 
Whole, the rules requiring that all appropria- 
tion dills shall pass through that severe ordeal, 
in whieh a single objection will cast a bill over 
for a whole week, and sometimes beyond the 
sescion. 

The House then went in Committee of the 
Whole on tke private calendar, and ordered 
several bills to be reported for concurrence ; 
but, before a final decision thereon, the House 
adjourned fo Monday. 


Monday, March 8, 1858. 
SENATE. 

Kansas.—Mr. Green called for its considera- 
tion, stating thet it was the intention of the 
friends of the measure to take a direct vote on 
the bill on Monday next. 7 

Mr. Doolittle, who commenced his speech last 
Thursday, rose and concluded his remarke 
against the admission of Kansas under the Le- 
corspton Coustitution. . 

He feli constrained to repel! an imputation of 
Mr. Hammond, who had characterized the la- 
boricg men of the North by the designation of 
“slaves.” Four-fifths of the people of Wiscon- 
sin eara their bread by the sweat of their brows, 
and he should be false to his constiuency ifhe did 
not repudiate the stigma which it waa sought 
to affix upon free and honorable laber, which 
rather enncbles than degrades its subjects. 

Mr. Foster, of Connecticut, in a brief argu- 
ment, analyzed certain portions of the Slavery 
article in the Lecompton Constitusion, He 
would never vote for the admission of a slave 
State formed from territory which had been 
covered by the Missouri Compromise. That 
Compromite, though broken, was still sacred in 
his eyes, and sould be practically enforced, so 


far as his vote could accomplish that end. But, | the session is Mr. Collamer’s. For this, as well 
as for the eloquent speeches of ‘Senators Doo- 
little, Foater, Hamlin, and others, we sHall try 
to find room from time to time. 


apart from the general objection, he was unal- 
tersbly opposed to the admission of any State 
which undertook to say that the right of property 
in claves was before and higher than any law, 
and rested upon the same sanction as the right 
to any and every cther species of property. This 
doctrine was false in morals, politics, and juris- 





serted a principle to which he would never, in 
any way, give his assent. The Slavery article, 
moreover, by declaring that no free negrocs 
should live in Karsas, under penalty of death, 
had sought to make emancipation forever im. 


possible ; for, if Kansas should be surrourded | of the J 


by slave States, or free States, denying admis. 
sion to free negroes, it would only remain for 
the liberated slave of Kansas to choose between 
death or a return to bondage. 

Mr. Foster questioned the validity of the 
argument that the Constitution of Kansae could 
be legally repealed in any other way than that 
for which provision was made in its body. Any 
other principle would lead to anarchy end rev- 
olution, which might prove bloodless, but which 
nevertheless would be arevolution. He closed 
his remarks by expressing his satisfaction at 
knowing that the people cf Kansas do not en- 
dorse the odious and abhorrent provisions of 
the Lecompton Constitution, which may repre- 
sent the views of its framers, but is detested by 
thé great majority of those upon whom it is now 
sourht to be fastened. 

The Senate then went into Executive sea- 
sion. 

HOUSE. 

A rezolution introduced by Mr. Taylor, of 
Louisiana, requeating the President to inquire 
into the causes and facts of the seizure and 
condemnation of the barque Adriatic, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Printing Deficiency Bill.—The House then 
went into Committee of the Whole, and tock 
up the bill to appropriate money to supply de- 
ficiences in the appropriations for paper, print- 

ing, binding, and engraving, ordered by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth Congresses, and 
which has been executed. 

Mr. Crawford, of Georgia, who reported the 
bill from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
explained its provisions briefly. The money to 
be iated had been due two months or 
more, and the men entitled to it were actually 
suffering for it. There was no question but the 
money was due, and common honesty required 
that ig should be promptly paid. The whole 
amcunt appropriated was but $341,000, being 
for work actually done and materials furnished. 

Unider the operation of the previous question, 
the bill was read # ¢hird time and passed, by a 
vote of yens 128, nays 47. 

The Consular and Diplomatic Bill —The 

House egain resolved itself into Committee of 
the’ Whole; and took up, nominally, the conan: 
lar and diplomatic appropriation bill. 

~ Mr. Boeock, of Virginie, addreesed the Com- 
bject of Kansas and the Le- 
Ba ey Constittition, replying to the epeech of 
Gdlieague, ‘[Mr. Millson,] delivered some 
days since, and defended the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill.'"-Hle ‘contended that, by the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, Congress did distinctly ~wacate its 
tight'to form and control the instivutions of the 
Territories, and did clearly estahliek and defive 
the idea of Territorial sovereignty, 

He next considered the question of the ad- 

mission of Kansas under the Lecompton Gou- 


part of the hosts of heaven. He ed that 
gentleman, that if he persisted in hig gourse, he 
would find few friends among th 
he was seeking to affiliate. 


Committee, in opposition 
Constitution, and in reply to the President’s 
Kansas message. é 
that the Lecompton Constitution did not come 
before Congress clothed with the authority of 
law ; and, second, that it did not come before 
them as the choice of the people to be affected 
of the House of Representatives, or of both | by 


come under the forms of law, but it was not 
clothed with 


of the people of Kansas? They were called 
upon to force by the strong arm of power upon 
an unwilling, a protestifiz, and a resisting 

ple, a Constitution founded neither on the law 
under which they live, nér on the will of the 
people upon whom it 


remarkable, that whi was.a great deal 
else in the’ Kenaal aihiet tite oa not a 


sirument. No subierfuge would avail to blot 
out the fact of that solema judgment of the 


ed upon their brow, and the blood spilled in 
the work would be upon their hands. 


disunion, which he said had lost their terrors 
tor the North, when his hour expired. 


floor, and the Committee rose. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE ERA FOUR MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


to give the Mra a wide circulation, and also 
enable those subscribers who haye been com- 
polled to discontinue.their subscriptions on 
account of the “hard times,” to continue at a 
small advance of money. 


of our earnest hope that, where it is practica- 
ble, subscriptions will be sent in for a year. 


are constrained to retrench. We this week 
discontinue many with which, under other cir- 
cumstances, it would give us pleasure to ex- 
change. If any be cut off, entitled to an ex- 
change, the error shall be corrected the moment 
we are apprised of it. 


Era, is lauded to the skies by certain presses 
which were lately bewajling his falae position. 
Oar readers will find in it all they could desire 
from a statesman of his broad views and long 
services to the Cauce of Freedom. 


Mr. Giddings, delivered in the House, and call 
attention to some of its positions. 


from Kansas last Saturday, bringing with him 
prodence. It was a doctrine which went be- | the Journal of the Lecompton Convention and 
yond the legal establishment of Slavery. and s8- | he evidence taken before the commission ap- 


whom 


Mr. Dawes, of Massachuadie, ressed \the 
thi mpton 


He took the ground, first, 


it. 
He admitted that Lecompton ‘might have 


RIE AE NOE GMEAE 


Was the Lecompton Constitution the choice 


Hits fetters. It was 


le of Kansas did or 


received the. Constitution from 
houn hoped 


of. Kansas had 


men had voied for State officers under the ia- 


ple of Kansas, They might wrangle and debate 
abouf legality, and stifle, investigation, but the 


upon an unwilling people would remain brand- 
He was proceeding to reply to the threats of 


Mr. Keitt, of South Carolina, obtained the 
At half past 4.0’clock, the House adjourned. 
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We have not heretofore encouraged subscrip- 


1st, five dollars, in advance. 
This will afford an opportunity toour friends 


We accompany this offer with the expression 





OUR EXCHANGES, 


Our exchange list is burdensome, and we 





SPEECHES, 


Mr. Seward’s speech, printed in this week’s 


We shall publish next week the speech of 


One of the most solid and logical speeches of 





Tne Evinence Here.— Mr. Green arrived 


pointed to examine into the alleged frauds on 
the 21st of December and 4th January. The 
investigation redaces the legal vote on the 
Constitution to about 2.500. The depositions 
adges of the Hiection at the Delaware 
Crossing, that but 43 votes were polled there, 
instead of 379, are @ part of the evidence. 

Mr. Green, we are told, is a Slaveholder, and 
was aaxious to put the documents into the 
hands of Mr. Letcher, of the Committee ap- 
pointed by Congress to investigate the matter ; 
but be was informed that the subject was al- 
ready diapoged of, and the Committee ready to 
report. 

The Lecomptonites are determined not only 
to shut their eyes to the Truth, but to keep it, 
82 far as they can, from the Public. 





Tue Srare or THE Question.—The Opposi- 
tion in the Senate eucceeded last Thuraday, 
owing to the absence of some of the Lecomp- 
tonites, in adjourning over till Monday. The 
discussion of the Kansas Question was then 
resumed, Mr. Green announcing that he and 
his friends intended to. press a vote next Mon- 
day. Everyday this week will probably be oc- 
cupied with speeches; but there are so many 
Senators yet to speak, that the Administration 
members will hardly find it possible to close the 
debate next week. 

They are not quite agreed as to the final 
form which the bill is to assume. Some pro- 
pose to unite it with the bill for the admission 
of Minnesota, Some. propose. to incorporate 
with it a declaration of the right of the People, 
at any time after admission, to alter the Con- 
stitution. Mr, Clark, of New Hampshire, (Re- 
publican,) proposes to amend by providing that 
nothing in the Constitution shall beso construed 
&3 to revive any laws repealed by the Territo- 
rial Legislatare. er 
In the Honse, where {the previous question 
and other summary methods may be used for 
the suppression’of debate and the prevention of 
deliberation, the’measuré whenever introduced, 
will probablybé harried forward without any 
regard to fair, dealing... If there ia really. a ma- 
jority im iavor of it, it-will be putthrough rapid- 
ly. | If there is’ not, ib wilt be put out of the 
path ermal de ged 

the measure pase? Jt is not worth 
while to speculate on the possibilities ard prob- 





stitation. He was unhesiiatingly in favor of 
that measure, as recommended by the Baegis 


tive... 
, Mr. B. adverted to the defection of the dis 


gE 
a 


© had 
tracy of the North. 


i 


ed Senutor from Illinois, and regretted 

carried with _ portion of the 
,When on archangel ! recove: 

in heaven, he carcied with him a tenth tide ~, 





abilities. All that it is neeessary to know is, 
that the Slave Power isitexorable, and the Ad- 
ministration irreyocably committed, If both be 
defeated, it will be @ defeat without precedent. 
Meantime, we,say t0,the People of Kansas, 
put not your feithdn @ongrets. Justice to you 
is a consideration of no weight in the judgment 


MEN” OF NEW YORK. 


‘ 


of view. They take little interest in any art, 


ries, not from a love of comfort, a taste for the 
fine arts, or a passion for letters, but to make 
a show of their riches. Whatever checks Trade, 
or tends to divert public attention from buying 
and selling to questions involving higher in- 
terests than can be calculated in dollars and 


hostile to Slavery agitation is quite natural. 


they care nothing what Power controls the 
Government of the ecuntry, or how it exercises 
control, provided they be assured of brisk trade, 
and ample profits. Secure to them their per 


ism asa Democracy. They would thank God 


their markets. 


to the country, and prosperity to Trade, 


ferent whether slave labor or free labor prevail 
in our Territories ; that they should look with 


and free States; that they should rejoice to as- 


Slavery exists in all our Territories, beyond and 
above the power of Congress and the People 


the building of, vessels to be employed in the 
African slave trade, and show no hostility to the 
repeal of the law suppressing that infernal traf- 
fic; that they should contemplate with com- 
placency the extension of slaveholding institu- 
tions, by the annexation of Cuba and the sub- 
jection of Central America, looking upon such 
acquisitions as opening new facilitics tor Trade; 


city. 

We speak of the shop-keeping, trading, ship- 
ping, stock-jobbing, and speculating classes: 
there are individuals of honor, integrity, and 


them, but they are exceptions. 

These remarks are suggested by the resolu- 
tions passed at a great meeting in New York, 
on the evening of the 4th, called by over three 
thousand of the “solid men,” as they are styled, 
of that city, in support of the Lecompton Fraud. 
We print the resolutions, interposing in brack- 
ets such comments as seem appropriate. 


“ Resolved, That the Territories of the United 
States, having been purthased by the common 
blood and treasure of the whole people, are the 
common property of the people of the several 
States, and every citizen, from every section of 
the United States, is entitled to enter upon and 
enjoy them, with or without his property in 


gocd faith, fair dealing, and fraternal obliga- 
tion, again and again reiterated by the Democ- 
racy of the city of New York, we rejoice to 
say, has, by the decisions of the Supremes Court 
of the United States, ceased to be the mere 
principle of a party, and has become the estab- 
lished principle of the Government.” 

[The Supreme Court has made no decision 
of the kind: a majority of the judges haz given 
an extra-judicial opinion that the Constitution 
of the United States recognises slaves as prop- 
erty; that slaves may be carried into and heldas 
property in any Territory of the United States; 
and that neither Congress, nor the Legislature 
or People of a Territory, can prohibit the hold- 
ing therein of such “ property.” This extra- 
judicial opinion, volunteered by Pro-Siavery 


accepted by the Democracy and ‘‘solid men” 


the People of a Territory had the right to de- 
cide upon their own institutions. Now they 
swear by the “ decision,” as they style it, of the 
Supreme Court, denying this right !] 

“ Resolved, That the Democratic party, de- 
voted to the growth and expansion of the Con- 
federacy, and believing that local concerns are 
bes; administered by those whom they most 
affect, hails with joy the advent of the period 
when any of the Territories is entitled, by the 
advance of its population and resourses, to be 
introduced into the great brotherhood of States, 
and enter upon the career of velf government; 
avd, in the opinion of the Demcersty, every 


presenting to Congress a Constitution which 


shall determine.” 


an increased number of clipper-built slavers. | 


for the following reasons: 


United States.’” 


the Constitution again. Where is such a con 


the interests of the Confederacy ? 


That is the only considerati 








- | of the Administration and its Party, 





LECOMPTON DEMONSTRATION—‘‘ THE SOLID 


New York city has long been famous, or 
rather infamous, for the sordid character of its 
politics. In the beginning of the Revolutionary 
war, it was a hot-bed of the rankest Toryism, 
and, to-day, the majority of its People, we sup- 
pose, are as indifferent or hostile to the agita- 
tion of fundamental questions of Right, as they 
were in 1776. As a class, the shop-keepers 
and merchants of that city are acute, energetic, 
and daring, in pecuniary enterprises, but they 
live and move in the atmosphere of Mammon, 
and regard ail questions from the trader’s point 


science, or politics, further than it may affect 
their pursuit of wealth; and they build fine 
houses, buy splendid pictures, form great libra’ 


cents, awakens their displeasure, and is sure to 
provoke their opposition. That they should be 


They not only care nothing for the slave, but 


cent., and they would be aa quiet uuder a Despot- 


for a Napolegn, if they thought such a dispensa- 
tion necesadry to extend and give security to 


In 1850, they sustained the Compromise and 
Daniel Webster ; in 1852, voted for Franklin 
Pierce; in 1854, acquiesced promptly in the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise; in 1856, 
voted for Fillmcre or Buchanan ; in 1858, they 
endorse the Lecompton Felony, and insist that, 
if sanctioned by Congress, it will bring peace 


That such men should regard elves as prop- 
erty in the same sense that horses and oxen are 
property ; that they should be perfectly indif- 


equal pleasure on the admission of slaveholding 


sume that the Supreme Court has decided that 


thereof; that they should build or connive at 


will surprise no one who understands the eu- 
premacy of Mammon Worship in New York 


elevated views, belonging to them, or some of 


slaves, as he may prefer; that the priuciple of 


Judges, to aid the cause of Slavery, is gladly 


of New York, although in 1854 they swore that 


Territory is thus entitled to admission upon 


shail be ‘republican in form,’ and with or 
without Slavery, as the people of each Territory 


[“ With or without Slavery ”—perfectly in- 
different—and why not? Suppose Cuba be ac- 
quired, trade will be enlarged, and there will 
be an increased traflic too in slaves, requiring 


“ Resolved, That the people of Kansas are en- 
titled to immediate admission into the Union, 
upon their Ucnstitution now before Congress, 


“ Because the Constitution is ‘republican in 
form,’ and thus fulfils the only condition to 
admission required by the Constitution of the 


[The “solid men,” the traders, must read 


dition required? Are they right certain that 
the Constitution of the United States requires 
any such condition at all? Or, supposing that 
by implication that condition be required, is it 
the only one, and, if fulfilled, is the ‘act of ad- 
mission imperative on Congress? May not 
Congress require other conditions, such as in 
ita judgment shall be demanded by justice and 


The provision concerning the admission of 
new States is contained in section third, article 
fourth, of the Constitution, but it confers:a power 
on Congress to be exercised at its diseretion :] 
“New States may be admitted by Congress 
into the Union; but no new State shall be 
formed or created within the jurisdiction of any 
other State, nor any State be formed -by the 
janction of two or more States, or parts of 
States, without the consent of the Legislatures 
of the States coucerned, as wellas.of Congress.” 
{This provision prescribes no condition at all 
on which a new State shsll be admitted into the 
Union, except that, if formed within the 
juriediction of another State, or formed by the 
tinction of two or more Siater, or parts of 
Siates, the previous consent both of Congress 
and the Legislatures concerned must be had, 
—all else is left 
to the discretion of Congrees. True, by another 
gection, not relating to the admission of new 
e ¢ | States, the United States are bound to guaranty 
W. H. Prescott, the historian, has so far 4 every State in the Union a republican form of 
from his recent severe sickness as to Government ; and the inference is fair, that they 

should require such a form of Governnient, as 
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ing for admission—but, this condition is a mat- 

ter of inference, not express provision, 

New States can be admitted only by Qon- 

gress; and Congress may judye for itself 
whether to admit them or not. The language 

of the Constitution is, new States “may be ad- 

mitted by Congress,” not “shall be,” not, 

“Congress shall’ admit new States,” on such’ 
and such conditions. If Congress authorize 

the People of a Territory to form a State Con-, 

stitution, preparatory to admission into the’ 
Union, and they proceed in conformity to the.| 
act, in their organization, it is bound in good 

faith to receive the new State into the Union, 

provided it have established “a republican 

form of government ”—bound, however, by its 

own act. Ifthe People of a Territory proceed, 

without authority, to form a State Government, 

they may petition for admission, but Congress 

is not bound, therefore, to grant their petition, . 
It may reject the application, for various rea-. 
sons, even although the form of government be 

republican : for example—because such actién’ 


evil, and because it is better to establish the 
rule that an enabling act must precede the 
organization of a State ; or because the hound-’ 
aries are improper ; or because the Constitution 
contains provisions encroaching upon the pro- 
prietorship of the United States; or becauee 
the population is insufficient ; or because there 
is ground for believing that the organization of 
the Constitution has been effected iu derogation 
or fraud of the will and intergsts of the majority 
of the People; or because such is the division 
of sentiment in the Territory itself in regard to 
it, that its edoption by Congress may Jead to 
violent and bloody collision between opposing 
parties. We repeat, the power of Congress to 
admit or reject is discretionary, and, where the 
new community applying for admiegion has not 
acted ander authority of, and in conformity to, 
an enabling act, it may reject its application 
for ad mission, for any reasons whatsoever, which 
do not involve injustice to the people of the 
Territory or of the States—and of this it must 
be the judge ] 

“ Because it was framed by a Convention, 
sanctioned by Congress, and elected by a ma- 
jority of the people.” 

[There are only two false statements in this. 
Congrees never sanctioned that Convention ; 
and that Convention was not elected by a ma- 
jority of the People.] 

“ Because it was adopted by a majority of 
the people in the mode authorized by the Con- 
veution, in whom, by delegation of the people, 
was invested supreme authority.” 

[Two more false statements. It was not 
adopted by a majority of the People, and the 
“solid men” know that it was not. No au- 
thority, supreme or subordinate, was invested 
in the Convention, “ by delegation of. the Peo- 
ple.” Mr. Calhoun, the President of the Con- 
vention, himself admitted that it represented a 
minority of the People, and the “solid men ” 
know that this is the fact. ] 

“ Because the mode thus authorized fairly 
and substantially submitted to the popular will 


the only question which really divides the peo- 
ple of the Territory.” 


[Two more false statements. The question 
of Slavery is not the only question which really 
divides the People cf the Territory. There is 
another question, no less important—Shall the 
rule of a minority prevail against the will of a 
majority—shall the right of self-government be 
trampled under foot by usurpation? The “sol- 
id men ” cannot lift themselves to the compre- 
hension of this question. And it is false, that 
the question of Slavery was “fairly and sub- 
stantially eubmitted to the popular will.” The 
only question submitted was, not whether Sla- 
very should continue to exist in Kansas, but 
whether more elaves should be iatroduced 
therein—and this was submitted in such a way 
that no voter could say yea or nay upon it, 
without saying yea to the Constitution, whether 
he disapproved of it or not. The “ solid men” 
may think this a masterpiece of cunning, al- 
most equal to some of the sharp practices on 
Wall street. | 

“ Because the allegation that a large body of 
the people, known as the Free State party, sup- 
portera of another Convention, and in actual 
rebellion to the constituted authorities, did not 
vote upon the Constitution, and if thy had voted 
would have shown a majority of the people to 
be opposed to it, is an allegation, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, entitled to no consid- 
eration ; those who refuse to go to the polls 
have ro right to complain of the result of an 
election.” 

[Such an allegation certainly is entitled to 
no consideration from those who believe. that 
Power obtained by violence, and supported by 
Frand, is entitled to respect end obedience— 
but the “ solid men” are guilty of misrepresent- 
ation, The People were not allowed by the 
Convention to vote for or against the Conetitu- 
tion—they could not vote on the question sub- 
mitted by the Convention, without voting for 
that instrament—therefore they refused to go 
to the poils; and all but the “ solid men,” and 
men of the class called “ sharpers,” will admit 
that they had a right to complain of the result 
of the election. The moment an opportunity 
was opened to them, “by the constituted au- 
thorities” of the Territory, to vote upon the 
Constitution, they went to the polls, and voted 
down that instrument. The “solid men” may 
say that this fact is “ entitled to no considera- 
tion ”—but, in so doing, they repudiate the 
sound Democratic Principle that the People 
possess the right of self-government. | 

“ Because the Constitution thus adopted he- 
ing regular upon the record, Congress should 
seize the opportunity of incorporating Kaneas 
as a State under its provisions, thereby in- 
vesting its people with sovereign power to alter 
cr amend it at their pleasure, securing to 
® distracted Territory peace and quiet, and 
driving from the halls of Congress a dangerous 
and useless agitation. 

“Because the industrial interests of the 
country, now stiffering extraorditiary depres- 
sion, imperiously require repose from the dan- 
gers of sectional agitation, and that intestine 
divisions which threaten the peace of the Con- 
federacy shall no longer be permitted to de- 
press enterprise, and to cast their balefal influ- 
om, upon the credit and commerce of the peo- 
ple. 

[These two resolutions reveal the animus 
of the meeting. They show that Mammon is 
the presiding deity. Not what is just, not what 
Republican principles require, not what Truth 
demands, is the question: but, what will pro- 
mote the interests of Trade? Let us avail our- 
selves of techicalities, and shutting our eyes 
to the Fraud and Usurpation they cover, banish 
the agitation from Congress, and so quicken 
speculation and stock-jobbing on Wall street ! 

Judging from the usages of Trade, we sup- 
pose that the maxim that ‘‘ Honesty is the best 
policy” is not generally considered a sound 
business principle ; but in this particular case 
should Congress conclude to act.upon it,.the 
very end so passionately longed for by these 
traders of New York, would be attained: there 
would be great peace in that body, and great 
satisfaction throughout the country, See how 
easily common sense and common justice 
would dispose of the question. “ This Constitu- 


onstrations at the ballot-box and the character 
of the present Territorial Government in Kan- 
sas show that the great majority of the People 
are in favor of a Free State. As they, and not 
we, ate specially interested, let us defer to the 
wishes of the majorily. Six thonsand votes 
were recorded in favor of the Constitution on 
the 2ist of December, eleven thousand against 
it on the 4th of January. With what justice 
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& condition, in the case of a new State apply- or deceney can Wwe ac 


is an irregularity that, if sanctioned, must work, } struggle 
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the latter? The maj 


! jority tell us that they will | 
er swOmit to this | Constitation—that they 
ill resigt 
Democtatic 


t to the degth : why violate a sound 

Principle, especially at the hazard 
of provoking a civil war? Let us decline to 
receive this Constitution, request the Presi- 
Seat to withdraw the Federal troops from Kan- 
sas, and é¢ither pass an act enabling the peo- 
ple to hold a Qonvention and form a Con- 


(stitntion, ta suit them, or drop the whole sub- 
ject, and suffer them to attend to ee ‘own 


in the Territory, quiet iv Congress, tranquilli- 
ty im, the country, and the revival of “credit 
aod commerce,” the sum and substance of all 
that the tradérs of New York desire. What 
an easy thing to do right, if men had not some. 
sinister object to accomplish ! 

Now, for the opposite course. You will insiét 
upon the Lecompton Constitution. Very well—. 
take the consequences, Parties are quite evenly 
balanced, both determined, both excited. The 
le will bea long and bitter one, deepen- 
ing @uimosities between the South and North, 
extending feuds in your Democratic party, en- 
stossing the time of Congress, to the detriment 
of other important business, and generating a 
popular excitement anything but favorable to 
trade and credit. If you fail, what have you 
accomplished? The prostration of the Admin- 
istration and the overthrow of its party. And 
you will be compelled to do then, in disgrace, 
what you may now do with grace, leave the 
whole qnestion to the People of Kansas. If 
you succeed, what then? Will you have peace 
in the Territory? Mr. Calhoun holds in his 
hands the election returns, and will not declare 
them till the result of the struggle in Congress 
be known. If you succeed, what will be his 
announcement? Do you really suppose that 
he will issue certificates of election to the Free 
State membera, or enough of them to conati- 
tute a two-thirds majority? Or that he will 
elect the Free State Governor? He will do no 
such thing, But, “to alter or amend the Con- 
stitution,” the great remedy, as you claim, for 
all grievances, the concurrence of two-thirds of 


———. 


cept the former and reject GOOD FAITH—NON-SLA 


if we submit 





HOLDERS. 


basiness..in-thei " : J tes and for 5 gos! reasou—he | 
pursue this eigen what fi me he gly ecard pene a a 
WEL pete ollows? Peace, «is a disgusting obe. I'Wave avoided reading 
it as mpGhids|I Gould, Had I (been! 4 Sena- 
tor before, I should haye felt it my duty, per- 
haps, to have done so}; but, not expecting 
to be one, I am ignorant fortunately ina great 
measure, of detail.” And the Senator is as origi- 
nal in his speculations,'as ‘he is frank in his 
confession of ignorance. ‘Tf this (Lecompton) 
was & minority Constitution, I do not know 
that that would be an objection to it, 
tutions are made for minorities. Perhaps mi- 
norities ought to have the right to hake Con- 
stitutions, for they are administered by majori- 
ties.” And pray, Mr. Hammond, why should 
majorities administer Constitutions, any more 
than make them? Why should not minorities 
possess all power? But Mr. Hammond, with 
his oligarchical theories, is a warm supporter of 
the “Northern Democracy,” and apprehends 
that the great object of this Kansas “ imbrog- 
lio” is to destroy it. 
In passing from the discussion of a subject 
of which he knows's0 little, the Senator indul- 
ges in remarks betraying an extraordinary ob- 
livion of the facts of history. 
“Yesterday the Senator [Mr. Seward] said, 
suppose we admit Kansas with the Lecompton 
Constitution, what guaranties are there that 
Congress will not again interfere with the affairs 
of Kansas ?—meaning, I suppose, that if she 
abolished Slavery, what guaranty there was 
that Congress would not force it upon her again, 
Sir, so far as we of the South are concerned, 
you have at least the guaranty of good faith, 
that never has been violated. But what guar- 
anty have we, when you have this Government 
in your possession, in all its departments, even 
uietly to what. the Senator ex- 


ee 


VEHOLDERS—SLAVE- 


The speech of Mr. Hammond of Sputh. Caro- 
lina, delivered in the Senat®Jast Thursday/on 
the Kansas Question, did not altogether please 
his slaveholding associates—not that its senti- 
ments were adverse to theirs, but the unre- 
‘sefved expression of them was! calcdlafed’ to 


give offence to some of their Northern asso- 
ciates. 
ei subject of Kansas he disposed of quite 


knew 
said, 


Consti- 
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ritorial condition have any such right! This is 
your good faith, a good faith that h 
been violated ! tapering 
But we shall indalge in no strain of recrimi- 
nation—only we advise Mr. Hammond hereaf- 
ter to be careful to provoke no comparison upon 
& point where the world has alread y pronounced 
judment against him and hig associates, 


For the sake of those who may be misled 
by his misrepresentations to apprehend the 
worst consequences should the free States ob- 
tain. the ascendenc 2,93 they most certainl 
will in every branch of the Government, wa 
will briefly answer his inquiries, 
anty will you rive us that you wi 


us with tariffs, bankrupt ug with internal iti 


laws, concentrate all the fia 
ances of the coun 
at the North in a national bank. -- 


and emanci 
pate our élaves?” We will tot tiatele in vies 


own boastfal style, Mr. Hammond—“ the guar- 


_— r & good faith that has never been yio. 


Nor do we ask you to be satiefied with 
solemn pledges of our devotion to the Conatitu: 
tion and Union. All parties profess such devo- 
tion, bat differ somewhat. as to their manner of 
showing it. The guaranty you need you will 
fiad, first, in your own intelligence, energy, and 
bravery ; secondly, in our self-interest, and in the 
fact, that of the many great Industrial Interests 
among us, some are nearly allied to you in mat- 
ters of finance and economy, so that it is un- 
reasonable to suppose such a Northern combi- 
nation can be formed as to endanger you. 


half a century, and nobody proposes to make 
them more stringent. Bounties on fish are al- 
ready & part of the policy of the country, work- 
ing no detriment to the South more than to 
the North, and they are kept up chiefly with 


& view to promote nurseries for American sea- 
men. 


As to a Tariff, the great Agricultural Inter- 
est of the West, becoming more and more 
dominant every year, demands a liberal 
commercial system; while the Capitalists of 
New York and New England will never gur- 
render their Banking fecilities to the monopoly 


“ What guar. | 
N not plunder | 


provements, bounties on fish, and navigation | 


POLITICAL SUMMARY = 
The subjoined bi 

; tof news we clip ¢ 
Washington Star of Wednesday bm “wd o 


“About noon to-d 

on to-day, a bod i 
five or forty citizens of the ao 8 aps 
Who ate now on a visit Pe 





4 ; . 
Whee dint bod tan Pelation to the aff; 
They @re unanimous in the 
———. of 
Onstitution would effectually ca . 
“ort which already hey cv 
ona ode Operate adversely to the true j re 
of the Tetritory ; And they are al] eax; 
at Congress will decide favorably 
question at an early day,” a 
We wonder if these « thirty-fi 
zens of the inchoate ‘State of st = 
the Territorial Officials who have fled Kan 
and respecting whom Mr, Wilson wanted if 


formation in the Senate the other day? : 


— 


SI not 


Bn, Legislature of T. 
y, and its labors without a 

have a large amount of ncaa 
for some time have been engaged holdin = 
sessions a day—forencon, afternoon : ta 
night. To these they have recently ada it 
fourth—a seasion before breakfast, The Aco: 
Gazette says the House now meets at 4 lea 
A. M., and goes to work, _ 


exas ig a remarkable 


—_— 


A gms anti-Lecompton meeting was held in 





As to navigation laws, we have had them for | 


the Harrisburg (Pa.) Court-house, on the e 

ing of March 2d. After addresses from “9 
| Forney and others, resolutions were ado 
| condemning the President’s Kanaas = i 
/8 violation of hig pledged faith to the son 
and subversive of the cardinal principle of * 
| Democratie party ; approving of the course , 
| Mess:s. Douglas, Stanton, Forney, and Gor, 
Packer, and applauded the sentiments on Kao. 


sas contained in the inaugural di 
‘a g address of th. 


The Democrats of Rochester, New York 


elected their candidate for Mayor on Tuesds; 


of last week. The O Pposition el 
. hed : 
ity of the Aldermen. ewe 


— 


this resolve to the trial. Carry your Constitu- 


troops will be sent to shoot down American 
citizene. How long in the present state of the 
public mind could such a conflict go on without 
enlisting one State after another in the strug- 
gle? And is this the tranquillity you seek, tra- 
ders of New York? Are credit and commerce 
to be revived by civil war? How long before 
the bloody conflict in Kansas would react upon 
Congress? And is this your prescription for 
“driving from its halls a dangerous and use- 
lees agitation?” 


reasons in support-of the measure, with ore 
which they evidently regard as the strongest 
of all:] 


the United States, recommends it. Elevated 
to @ pesition which enables him most accn- 
rately to ascertain the exact truth, amid the 
conflicting statements coming from heated par- 
lisans in that distant frontier of the Union; 
gifted with a rare sagacity and long experience 
to foresee and appreciate the dangers which 
threaten us; surrounded by a wise and able 
Cabinet; and animated by a patriotism which 
no man will question—he has advised Congress 
to meet the existing crisis by admitting Kan- 
sas into the Union with her present Constitu- 
tion, Admiring his courage and decision, and 
fully impressed with the conviction that James 
Buchanan has ‘no other object of earthly am- 
bition than to leave his country in a peaceful 
and prosperous condition, and to live in the 
respect and confidence of his countrymen,’ we 
request our representatives in Congress to fol- 
low his wise counsels, and we pledge to him 
and to them our unflinching support.” 


[‘* Because James Buchanan recommends it!” 
It is difficult to understand how such toadyism 
to Executive power should have been engen- 
dered in men born on American soil, unless 
by the demoralization wrought by dependence 
upon Executive patronage and the exclusive 
pursuit of gain. There is but one thing more 
for these “solid men” to do, and that is, to 


both branches of the Legislature will be neces- 
sary. Think you that the usurpers who have 
committed so many crimes to maintain their 
power, will all at once grow virtuous, when 
the hour has come to complete their triumph ? 
No—with a spurious Constitution, a spurious 
Government will be thrust upon the people ; 
and are you mad enough to dream that this 
will be @ measure of pacification—that the 
People of Kansas will submit? They have 
solemnly, under every form of declaration, 
warned you that they will not—that the attempt 
to force that Lecompton Fraud upon them they 
will resist to the death, whether the attempt be 
seconded by the Federal Government or not. 
The people there are now resting quiet, under 
the impression that Congress will never put 


tion then, and you have civil war. Mercenary 


But these “solid men” close their series of 


“ Because James Buchanan, the President of 


horts_us to submit to—the concentration of 
Slavery in its present territory, and even to 
the reconstruction of the Supreme Court, that 
you will not plunder us with tariffs; that you will 
not bankrupt us with internal improvements 
and bounties on fish ; that you will not restrain 
us with navigation laws and other laws, impe- 
ding the facilities of transportation to Southern 
produce ? What guaranty have we that you 
will not create a new bank, and concentrate all 
the finances of this country at the North, where, 
already, for the want of direct trade and a 
proper system of banking in the South, they 
are ruinously concentrated ? Nay, sir, what 
guaranty have we that you will not emancipate 
our slaves, or at least make the attempt? We 
cannot rely upon your faith when you have the 
power. It has been always broken, whenever 
pledged.” 

Mr. Hammond once filled the Executive 
chair of his State: he is now a member of the 
Senate, but does not seem to understand the 
courtesies which should mark the deliberations 
of that body. To charge a man with habitual 
bad faith, is to charge him with being habitu- 
ally false to the obligations of Truth and Hon- 


of a National Bank, to say nothing of the Pub- 
lie opinion which has long since passed judg- 
In relation to 
Internal Improvements, the division of senti- 
ment concerning them, is scarcely sectional. 
The Slave States are no more agreed as to the 
policy which should be adopted, than the Free 
States. The Mississippi Slave States ‘differ 
from the Atlantic Slave States ; the Western 
Free States from the Eastern Free States. 
Such is the contrariety of interests, that no set- 
tled policy injurious to the vital interests of 
any part of the Confederacy will be adopted, 


ment upon such an institution. 


whatever the Party in power, 


In regard to the emancipation of slaves in 
the States, the interests, the feelings, and opinions 
of the great body of the Northern People have 
always been, are now, and are likely to remain, 
against any interference by Congress. 

But, if you can find no guaranty in our self in- 
terest or the fact that the free States are the seat 
of numerous competing interests, which cannot 





or. A grosser insult could not be inflicted. 
Suppose in the Congress of ministers at Vien- 
na, called to settle the Russian Question, Lord 
John Russell had said to the representative of 
France—“ Sir, on the part of Great ‘Britain 
you have the guaranty of good faith that has 
never been violated; but we cannot rely upon 
the faith of France, when she has the power. 
Tt has always been broken whenever pledged.” 
Such language would have broken up the Con- 
gress, and engendered a deadly feud between 
the two nations!; nor would it have been utter- 
ed but for the purpose of provoking a rupture. 
But, leaving the insulting imputation of Mr. 
Hammond to be noticed as it deserves by those 
specially concerned, let us inquire something 
about this matter of broken faith, When has 
the North violated its faith towards you? What 
pledge has it everbroken? Its faith, like yours, 
was pledged to the Constitution. In what act 
has it violated it? In re-enacting the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 for the Northwest territory ? 
That was done by Northern and Southern votes 
alike. In prohibiting the African Slave trade? 
That was done under a right conferred, and in 
pursuance of a duty implied, by the Constitu- 
tion, by Northern and Southern votes. In. in- 
terdicting the importation of Slaves into the 
Territories of the Southwest? That was done 
by Northern and Southera votes. In the ac- 
quisition of the Louisiana and Florida Territo- 
ries? That was the work of a Slaveholding 
Executive, and was sanctioned by the North as 
well as the South, without the slightest refer- 
ence by the former to the subject of Slavery. 
In the passage of the law prohibiting Slavery 
north of 36° 30? That was but a partial car- 
rying out of the policy of Slavery-Restriction 


form any combinaticn to oppress you, eurely you 
can rely upon your own power and unity to pro- 
tect yourselves; with a territory, larger, as you 
claim, than that of the North; with a population 
which, as you say, is four times larger than 
that which fought and won the Revolutionary 
battle ; with a militia, you say, numbering one 
milion fighting men; and with rights and re- 
sources such as no country of the same extent, 
you boast, has ever possessed. What more 
potent guaranty can you desire than all this, for 
the protection of your rights, even when the 
Northern men shall have possession of the Gov- 
ernment? Rest assured that when that hour 
shall come—and it ts coming—they will treat 
you with more magnanimity and forbearance 
than you have ever shown in your career of 
arbitrary and proscriptive domination. 





Che Rebieto, 





The Edinburgh Review for January, 1858, 

The articles in this number are: Prospects 
of the Indian Empire; Milman’s History of 
Latin Christianity; Scottish University Re- 
form; The Angel in the House; The Adding- 
ton and Pitt Administrations; Tom Brown’s 
School-days; Abbe Le Dieu’s Memoirs of Bos- 
suet; The Hawker’s Literature of France; 
Lord Overstone on Metallic and Paper Cur- 


rency. 


It will therefore be seen that the subjects 
present much variety. A part of them are so 
connected with things at home, that, to readers 
in this country, they will not prove very attract- 
Some of them, however, such as that on 
Milman’s History, Coventry Patmore’s Angel 
in the House, Abbé Le Dieu Memoirs, &c., 


ive. 


The Chicago municipal election wag held lag 
week, Tweedy, and the entire Republican 
ticket, was elected, by 1,0¢0 majority, 
vote was the heaviest ever polled in that din, 


—_—_— 


The Louisiana House of Re 
passed a bill, authorizing a com 

q ; pany alread 

organized, to import 2,500 free negroes = 


the coast of Africa, to be indentured for a tern 
of years. 


Presentatives has 


The Democrats of Cambria county, Pa,, hell 
& meeting recently, and passed resolutions cop. 
demnatory of the President’s Lecompton policy 


An Administration Lecompton meeting was 
held in New York last week, which was fully 


attended by the party chiefs. This meeting ig 


that the people of the North are relaxing ip 
their opposition to the Lecompton juggle, but 
they should remember that the city of Ner 
York does not reflect the opinions of the major 
ity of the people of the North. In such great 
cities, the power of an Administration is 
and is felt instantly. 





great, 


The Democrats of Toledo, Ohio, held s mest. 
ing on the evening of March 3, to denounce the 
Lecompton Constitution, 


The Ohio Statesman remarks, in reference tp 
the propcsed Democratic Anti-Lecompton Cox. 
vention in that State: 


“Long lists of names to be added to the call 
for the State Convention pour in upon us, gn 
we believe that, as our space is so much ocen: 
pied, it will be better to publish them all at 
once, in an extra. We have to-day seventy: 
eight names from one township. A county in 
the northwest sends a tremendous array, and 
upon the back of one of the calla is written, 
‘We can send all the names we want from 
this region; every Democrat signs the call a3 
soon as it is laid before him.’ Every Den- 
ocrat but one in Portsmouth, Scioto county, 
has signed the call. We have five hundred 
names and more from each of séveral counties; 
and, according to all appearances, we shal 
have a tremendous gathering on the 10th.” 


and 


The Connecticut Democracy have put iv 
nomination a State ticket, upon the Lecompion 
or Buchanan platform, It is as follows: 


For Governor, James T. Pratt, Hartford; 
for Lieut. Governor, John Cotton Smith, Sh- 
ron; for Secretary of State, F. Williams, jr, 
Stonington; for Treasurer, Daniel B, Warver, 
East Haddam; for Comptroller, Peleg C. Child, 
Woodstock. 


A very large portion of the Convention were 
Douglas men, but, under the gag of the pre 
vious question, the resolutions were passed. 
There is, however, a split in the party, and the 
ticket has. no prospect of an election, Ifthe 
opposition forces should unite, it would be 
beaten by many thousands, 


The Maryland Legislature, by 8 vote of 4! 


thought by the Administration prints to indicat: 


resolve that henceforth the great duty of Con- 
gress is, to conform itself in all its acts to the 
“wise counsels” of James Buchanan, and pro- 
claim King James the First, by the grace of 
God and Siavery ! 





A CONVENTION OF STATE COMMITTEES. 


We find the following circular in our ex" 
changes: 
Republican State Central Committee Rooms, 
Cotumsus O., March 1, 1858. 

Dear Sir: By correspondence with the mem- 
bers of the Republican State Central Committees 
in other States, it is agreed to hold a general 
meeting at Washington, D.C., on the fourth 
Wednesday of March, (24th,) to consult and 
devise the best means for promoting the future 
interests of the Republican party. The condi- 
tion of affairs at Washington, and the necessity 
of the State Committees and others fully un- 
derstanding each other as to what should be 


forgive it! 


adopted by the framers of the Constitution, and 
was the joint work of the South and the North, 
the good faith of both being pledged to main- 
tainit. The Constitution provides that the people 
whom you call slaves shall be included in the 
basis of Federal representation ; has the North 
ever sought to interfere with the provision? It 
prohibits the release from servitude of a fugi- 
tive from service, by the laws of any State into 
which he may have escaped: Can you point to 
a single law of that character in any State of 
the North? Was not the rigorous, unconstitu- 
tional Fugitive act passed by a Congress in 
which the North had a decided majority? God 
It did break its faith then, but it 
was to Justice and Humanity and the Constitu- 
tion. 

How stands the account with you, Slavehold- 
ers of the South? Is it good faith in you to 


The Hawker’s Literature, &c., are of a more 
general character. It is desirable to see what 
is thought of the great India and Currency 
questions, when looked at from different points 
of view, while the articles on the Scottish Uni- 
versity and English Schools, ag discussing the 
question of Education, contain many facts and 
suggestions worthy of attertion. Everything 
relating to William Pitt, and the struggles in 
which he was engaged, especially the anecdotes 
illustrative of his points of character, cannot 
but be regarded by political men as claiming 
their perusal. 





The Westminster Review for January, 1858. 

We have repeatedly expressed our high esti- 
mate of the literary ability of many of the pa. 
pers in this Review, as well as our dissent from 
its opinions on the subject of religion. Where 
thie subject is not introduced, the articles seem 
to be written candidly, and in a manly style of 


nays to 1 yea, have rejected resolutions sustait. 
ing the President's Lecompton policy. The 
Americans amended the original resolutions 
so that the Democrats voted against them. 


The Pennsylvania Democratic State Conver 
tion met st Harrisburg, March 5, reported ret 
lutions es icliows : 

Firstly, they declare that the principle = 
yolyed in the repeal of the Missouri Compr 
mise, and re-asserted in the Kanaae-Nebrasts 
act—namely, that the people of the Territories 
shall have the exclusive control of their dome 
ticinstitutions—is the only sure guaranty againé 
agitation in the nation with regard to the ios 
institutions of the several States and Temi 
ries; that the uniform application of the De 
ocratic principle to the organization of nef 
Territories and the admission of new Sis 


with or without Slavery, as the people _ = 












tion ig-a slave Constitution, but repeated dém- | 


done hereafter, are felt and admitted by all. It 
is of importance that so prominent a State as 
Ohio should be fully represented. The press 
should be there; and we hope your engage- 
ments will permit you to be present on that oc- 
casion. Yours, truly, 

WituaM Dennison, Chairman. 

W. T. Bascom, Secretary. 


Letter from Gov. Chase to the Committee on the 
Inauguration of the Statue of Washington, at 
Richmond. 

Srare or Ou10, Executive DePaRTMENT, 

Ci , February 19, 1858. 
Sir: I find myself constrained by imperative 
public duties to forego the gratification of being 





Washington, at Richmond, on the 22d instant. 
Ivregret it the more, because, representing, 
for the time being, in her Chief Magistracy, the 
great Commonwealth, whose existence is due, 
im no small degree, to the magnanimity of Vir- 
ginia, inspired by the counsels of her most il- 
lustrious sons, and manifested in her cession to 
the Confederated States of her claims to the 
territory northwest of the Ohio, it would give 


from the people of Ohio, and to add the expres- 


Washington; whose ‘statue you are about to in- 
aug , penetrating and’ pervading the hearts 
of all his countrymen, may preserve in perpetu- 
ity that Liberty’and Union, to establish and 
maintain which was the great labor of his life. 


Passurances in’ person, permit me to avail my- 


coumnitteey very truly, yours, 8. P. Cuase. 


a“ 





New York, avoiding as much as possib 





ton whenever his presence is required here. 


present at the inauguration of the Statue of 


me especial pleasure’ to’ bear to the people of 
Virginia eaten assurances of cordial good will: 


sion of their fervent desire that the spirit of 


Deprived of: the pleasure of expressing their 


eelf of this sande. of tendering them ; and be- 
lieve me to be, with sentiments of the greatest 
respect for yourself and your associates on the 


Charles Sumner is at the Brevoort ng 

ei 
sharper excitements of public life, but holds , 
himself ready to return to his post at Washing- 


imprison free citizens of the North, (trading in 
your ports,) in violation of the constitutional 
provision, that “ the citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all the privilsges and immunities 
of citizens, in the-several States?” Is it good 
faith in you to drive out of your jurisdiction by 
violence, American citizens authorized by the 
States aggrieved to bring suit in the Federal 
Courts to try peacefully the question whether 
that provision have any force, and what obliga- 
tions it imposes? Is it good faith in you, first 
to acquires vast Territory to be used for slave- 
holding purposes, by an alliance with the pre- 
dominant political party at the North, stipula- 
lating, as the price of its assistance, that the 
Northern part of the Territory shall forever be 
free, and subsequently to annul that stipula- 
tion, and convert the whole of it to the uses of 
Slavery? Did Mr. Hammond never hear of 
this, or is he as ignorant, of Texas history as of 
Kavsas frauds ?. Was itno violation of good 

faith, after you had reaped ‘all the advantages 

dectired to you by the Missouri Compromise, 

just when the North began to claim its share 

of the bargain, to annul that Compromise, and 

not only throw open the free portion of the 

Territory to’Slavery; but engage in an enormous 

complication of fraud and violence to force the 

system upon.sn.upwilling People? And how 

have you treated your Northern allies? You 

imposed upon"them the delusion of Popular 
Sovereighty—allowed them to believe, and to 
make their followers belieye, that under the 
new system, the People of a Terriory might 
abolish Slavery while ina Territorial condition, 
and form their own inétitutions—and then, 
when the Presidential election was over, and’ 
the power was in your hands, you exploded the 








doctrine, and through the Supreme Court and 
your Executive, denied that the People in a Ter- 


ability, very different from the sophistical and 
disingenucus arguments and statements which 
betray its deep and bitter hostility to revealed 
truth. The present number furnishes examples 
of both of these classes cf topics and modes of 
treatment. In the article on the religious weak- 
ness of Protestantism there is a most bold-faeed 
attempt to impugn some of the leading pointe 
of Christianity, by wresting and disfiguring cer- 
tain of the historical statements, and keeping 
out of view others still more decisive, that does 
little credit to the writer’s mind or .heart) ard 
betrays its purpose to reach the end, no matter 
how. Others of the papers also contain oc- 

casional flings and insinuations full as charac- 

teristic, if not equally bold. There are many 

things, too, and much good writing, in these 

pages, which may justlycommand attention, and 
we always gather facts from its discussions and 

criticisms on contemporary literature that are 

of value to be noted and remembered, The 

present number has the following papers: Afri- 

can Life; Spirit and Spirit-Rapping, (sarcastic 

and humorons;) Morayshire, (full of informa 

tion ;) Shelley; The Religious Weakness of Prot- 

estantism ; The Crisis, and its Causes; The 

Englieh in India ; State-Tamperings with Money 

and Banks; and Cotemporary Literature. © 





Washington, March 8,—The Senate was in | pape 
Executive ‘session for two. hours and half to- 
Cook as post- 
An earnest debate. took 
place, but no question was taken, in conse- 
quence of the absence of a quorum. 


day, on the nomination of Mr. 
master at Chicago. 


Mr. John Cochrane to-day 


York, 
the number three hundred and fifty. 


yin the 
House, a petition for the passage of a bankrupt 
law, numerously signed by merchants of New 
He also presented three petitions for 3 
homestead law, from merchants and brokers to 


as well as the equal rights of all 
must be preserved, the original compsct of ‘ 
Constitution maintained inviolate, and the - 
mony and perpetuity of the Union preserr” 
The resolutions are very long, and fally - 
the Lecompton Constitution and the net 
_. Mr. Stokes, of Westmoreland, offered — i 
tute, presenting the views of the minority - 
Convention, which declare the acceptance 0 
Lecompton Constitution to be a Congres : é' 
usurpation, and that the members of Cong : 
voting for Lecompton are guilty of moral # 
son. They further endorse Gov. Packer's court 
especially as set forth in his inaugursl. at 
In the afternoon, an exciting debate ¢ ) 
on the resolutions, and Mr. Stokes’s amendme 
was lost by.21 to 129. 

The committee’s resolutions were ado , 
111 to 1, the anti-Lecomptonites refasin’ 
vote. 

The general nominations were then msi 
and the Convention adjourned until everiDs 


The subjoined is from a Californis letter 
one of our exchariges, and states the be 
of the Douglas wing of the Democratic 
in California : 138 
“San Francisco, February 5, “e 
“The Kansas question, as it uaa - 
Douglas and Buchanan, has exc! oa 
deal of discussion here, in aud out sr 
eta 
é rmer sgainst the . 
' ef eral of this city, the Marysville ae 
Tehama Advocate, and Sonora 



















‘ile, the Columbia Gazette, the 
Crore erat, the Shasta Courier the hie 
Times, the San Diego Herald 90° yas 
Union, all Democratic organs, are uta ifr 
and the Sacramento Union, the 4 ip 
nia, and the San Francisco B 
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pames Are appended, 
-eowpton meeting, 

“We, the undersig 
“towcot nty, who voted" 
are committed ‘to the 
ereignty in ite intépri 
ocrats opposed to’ the 
and opposed «to ‘fore 
Kansas 2 Constitutior 
expreszed will, to me 
on’e Hall, on Fourth’ 
es 24, rag / | 
the premises. Ton. 
S. Groesheck, Hon. £ 
W, Jobnston, of Ky 
present.” 


WASKIR 
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scene last week, W 
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gas bill, and the’ Sl 
The galleries were « 
was full, and, for 1) 
strangers listened wi 
i speech. Even his e 
upon delivering a g 
‘ finished. 

The States of thi 
Hunter, Mason, Dav 
expected, will vote fo 
they all signed a sole: 
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“ First, That it g 
and thus imparted vii 


zens — to aut 
ma m. 
pr Phy Withont 
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vided by law, and whi 
ain'the true sense of 
“ Fourth. As not t 
6f its (the Constitutic 
majority of the peop! 


‘It seems to be we 
-moeracy of Celiforni 
upon the Lecompto: 
Douglas wing is supe 
haps in influence. 


The Kansas Invest 
the last time on W 
week. The majoriiy 
thus refusing to obe 
House. We have no 
matter, however. 


News has reached | 
“Watker hag given bai 
New Orleans, to appe: 
of the Grand Jury, on 


». The President has | 
to make, a batch of « 
according to the Sta 
had better see whether 
Kansas, or will do so, 
pointments, 


The Intelligencer o 
reporied that in Mr. ¢ 
mitted to the select | 
‘House, referring to t 
members of the Legis! 
Free State votes were 
illegal; while the leg 
6,581—thus giving a 
jority, according to th 


The Washincton U. 
for the will of the pec 
eral feelings ia the 
language : 

“We don't care wi 
dislike the Constitutio 

® @uy more testim 
closed, after full notic 
rendered, the judgmen 
écution is now in the ] 

As the Union is re 

Organ of the Democra 
astration, it is a legitis 
_ will of the majority el 
part or parcel of the « 


On Saturday, afterr 
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oaion, says a Washing! 
epublic, The visiters L 
to Miss Lane, at her a 
the west, and to the g 
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‘Phen imagine the long 
verdure in this magn 
tending one hnndred 
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uth, by an uniform 
Imagine there lanes— 
the fullest with the bee 
the natioo—the world- 
ors, and each individu 
With musical can 
chatter, naturally elicii 
and every way in keer 
all this, and say if the 
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double blossom on a s 
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are on the same side. The coun- 
that there a few Busha the 
ts who pretend to.side Wika DuchanAn, 
Des note pees themselves to be:an. the 


side by their efforts to D ‘iasue |. officers composing it cer ak 
one of Bo importance.» The partiaans of the en The Kansas’ Herald of. et 
nitrate tak Woe <2 with positiveness that the law passed: bythe 


can, 
asthe ballo a ey grad yoy doide wot Pf 

The last Cincinnatt Gazette:c toi ns with 
the following ‘eal, to which nearly‘e’ thousand 
simes are appended, for a Deiidcratig anit Tye- 

ton meets wor bs perad Bis 

“a We, the undersigned, Democrats of Hamil. 
ton county, who voted for Mr Buchanan, and-who 
are committed to the dectriné of popular sov: 

signty invite intogrity, hereby invite ‘alt Dem- 
7 posed to the Lecompton Constitution, 


kiowing well that if-t leads toia:battle | 
haoeniha 


date Territorial Legislature, to alld Constite- 


passage of thé Lécompton Conatitition.. 


Lecompton, and while at his, post, a member of | 
Calhoun’s family assured a. young gentleman 
from the South that the Pro-Siavery.tieket. 


tidnal Convéntion; i#’a valid lw, isa 
Governor Denver had it ip bis,poagession 


protests in the strongest Yanguage against’ the 


Fs aa ain f 
Washington, Murch, 7.—Mr, Ge b 
piyed ag a mengenger, bringing him, the | 

i 


ocrats Op ' onrnal of the Lecompton Cony: h 

4 -to forcing upon’ the aople of | Journal ot the *4 ba: t 
_ ore atitatioe ; inst theit Apes atd | evidence, taken before, Pe — Dy on r4 
qqiremed will, to meet i tints ee tee Det of December and the “4th. of January | 
on’s Hall, oo Fourth street, on eaday pights ‘Jest... The docament is voluminous. , itis anid | 


o take gomé suitable action 
ope gy 8 FP. S:anton, bie no, W. p 
§. Groesbeck, Hon. H, B. Payne, and Judge 8. 
W. Johnston, of Kangasg, are invited to. be 
present.” wile agit yd bie ,sein 
WASHINGTON ITEMS. 

The Senate presented to the eye an tinusual 
scone Tast_ week, Wednesday, when Senator 
geward delivered his great speech on the Kan- 
ges bill, and ‘the’ Slavery question generally, 
The galleries were crowded, the’ Seats “itself 
wos full, aud, for three, hours, Senators, and 
strangers listened .with intense interest to -his 

h. Even his enemies congratulated him 
npon delivering a great ‘speech, when he had 
finished. evant 

The States of this city reminds Sénators 
Hunter, Mason, Davis, and Yulee, who, it is 
expected, will vote for Lecompton, that in 1858 
they all signed a solemn protest against the ad- 
mission of California, becanee: 

“First. That it gave the sanction of.law, 
snd thus imparted vitality, to an unauthorized 
sction by 8 portion of the inhabitants of Cali- 


018. 
Second. Without any legal census, or other 
evidence of their possessing the number of citi- 
gens necessary to’authorize the representation 
they may claim. ‘ 

“Third. Without any of those safeguards | 
about the ballot-box which can only be pro- 
vided by law, and which are necessary to ascer- 
tain the trae sense of the people. 

“ Fourth. As not having sufficient evidence 
ofits (the Constitution) having the assent of a 
majority of the people for whom it was signed.” 


Tt seems to be well established that the De- 
mocracy of California are thoroughly divided 
upon the Lecompton question, and that the 
Douglas wing is superior in numbera, and per- 
haps in influence. ol 

The Kansas Investigating Committee met for 
the last time on Wednesday evening of last 
week, The majority voted tc adjourn sine die, 
thus refusing to obey the instructions of the 
House. We have not yet seen the end of this 
matter, however. art 

News has reached Washington, that General 
Walker has given bail in the sum of $4,000 at 
New Orleans, to appear and answer the finding 
of the Grand Jury, on the 4th of April next. 


The President has beea making, or is about 
tomake, a batch of appointments for Kansas, 


sof the House will, it is supposed; make their 


that the.investigation reduces the legal vote on 
‘the former occasion to. about 2,500, whereas it 
was heretofore. stated at 6,750. - The three 
branches of the K ansas:investigating com mittee 


several reports next week. - 


] 


Washington, March 4—Senator Clark in- 
tends moving an amendment to the Kansas 
Dill, sdmiiting it as a State on condition that 
the. power toamend the Constitution be expreas- 
ly. reserved to. the people, whenever they. see 
proper, and that neither its admission with the 
Lecompion Constitution, nor the Cerstitution 
itself, shall be so coustrued or have force. to 
revive or re-enact, after the admission, any law 
or regulation repealed by the Territorial Legis- 
lature, before the passage of this act, without 
the re-enactment’ ofthe State Legislature of 
Kansas after its admission. 

Contrary to the position assumed by General 
Shields and other prominent gentlemen, tho 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary have com- 
pleted a report, concluding with the resolution 
that Minnesota is not a State in the Union. 
This denies to Mr. Shields the right which he 
claims, to be admitted to a seat in the Senate. 

Kansas Report. 

St. Lowis, March 9.—The Republican of this 
morning contains information from Kansas, 
stating that an attempt had been made to ab- 
duct the judges of the election at Delaware 
Crossing, to prevent their giving evidence. One 
man was said to have been killed. 

The clerks were at Shawnee, preparing a 
statemént, under oath, that they cave their test- 
imony before the investigating committee under 
threats of death. 

A letter from Fort Scott says, that the place 
had been taken by Lane’s men, who were rob- 
bing the stores and stealing horses, but that no 
lives had been lost. 





TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


In the House, the army bill came up, and 
Mr. Faulkner, of Virginia, delivered a spirited 
speech. He ig a member of the committee re- 
porting the bill, and dissents from the majority, 
reporting in favor of an addition of five-regi- 
ments of regulars to the army. The consider- 
ation of the army bill was confined to the morn- 
ing hour. At its expiration, the House re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union; and Mr. Keitt, having 
the, floor, spoke upon the. Kansas question. He 


Me | from all 
FPrdidom Ags | Sotet his 8 


s 


the “ Conspiracy to Murder” bill. Permission 
had been given for the introduction of the new 


eket. had | bill for’ the’ a of India, ' General 
been elected, and that Calhoun :had given the "Wyndham ha 
tifteates!” 1) weit od 


béén exchetated in both Honses 
plaih@in Connection with the recent 

sie ofthe armyin Indie, 
preparations were being made in Paris 


.for,the trials of the State prisoners, , A.French 
ay Sean anal wa pomeniied to 
prison’ dnd ba On.&.¢ e of being impli- 


-cated.in.the., iracy against the Emperor's 


days,..without, returning it. ..The) same: paper |'life«...1t-waa: said: that the man would. be for- 


warded to Paris. Ag the.day of trial approached, 
Napoleon was more and more embarrassed. It, 
was said that the relations between France and 
Amatria ‘were becoming: more. intimate daily. 

>! Theannaal report of the-Atlantic Telegraph 


en has ar: | Company was published in London, An exten- 


ston of £20 shares and the extinction’ of the 


tign and. the | rights ‘of the projectors’ by purchase were ‘rec- 


ommended. 
“Captain Diinham had, it was said, sold the fa- 
‘mous American barque Adriatic to the Russidn 
Government, ; 
The Mahommedens at Jaffa had committed 
most gross, outrages on the persons of an 
American, missionary and. his wife and daugh- 
t 


er. 2 . 2 ; 

We have, news. from, India, dated at Bombay 
on. the, 24th of January. The rebels had been 
twice defeated near Lucknow. Quiet prevailed 


The Kansas and Minnesota Questions. generally inthe Provinees, and some of the in- 


surgent Rajahs thad. spoken of peace terms. 
‘The ladies from Lucknow had arrived in Cal- 
cutta-in:safety..9° 

There is no-later news from China. Canton 
was in possession of the allies, who commanded 
all the positions around’ the city also. The 
Chinese, however, continued: firing from the 
house tops. 


Important.from China — Bombardment of Can- 
ton—The City in Possession of the English'and 
French. 

The city of Canton-was virtually in the pos- 
session of the English and French on the 18th 
of December. A note, dated the morning of 
the. 28th, after the bombardment had ‘com- 
menced, says: 

“The arrangements for the bombardment 
ate now complete. To give you some idea of 
thé fire which has been opened, just fancy 25 
gun-boats, mounting in all about 60 guns, 
throwing shot and shell of the largest and most 
deadly Geper phon, together with six 13 inch 
mortars, weighing each about six tons, besides 
the broadsides of the largest. men-of-war. The 
destruction must be terrific. After the city has 
been sufficiently fired into, the naval brigade, 
with the troops, will advance on Gough’s Fort, 
which place, you are aware, commands the 
town. The naval force will be in three divis- 
ions, all under the command of Commander 
the Hon. C. G. Elliott.” 

- Admiral Seymour, in a dispatch dated De- 

cember 29th, says : 

“The city of Canton was assaulted and taken 
by escalade this morning, by the naval and mil- 
itary forces of the allied Powers, with very tri- 
fling loss as'to the numbers, but most serious 
in the loss of Captain W. T. Bate, of her Majes- 
ty’s ship Acteon, who was killed by a jingle 
ball whilst reconnoitering a suitable position 
for our scaling-ladders.” 

The French Admiral writes : 

“Canton is at the mercy of the allied forces. 
The North Forts seem to have been abandoned. 
The flags of France and of England are hoist- 
ed on the five-story pagoda. . Our loss is small 
for an attacking force. I am acting in concert 
with Admiral Seymour.and General Strauben- 
zee, to make sure the results of the victory ob- 
tained by the arms of England and of France. 
The fire from the allied fleet was excellent, and 
contributed in no small degree to the success.” 
4, The Canton correspondent of the. Times 





took bold ground for Lecompton, arguing that 
a minority may rightfully establish a ‘Constitu- 





sccorditig to the Star. It*strikes us that he 
had better see whether his officers can-stay in 
Kansas, or will do.so, before he fills up hia ap- 
pointments. 


The Intelligencer of this city saya: “It is 
reported that in Mr. Calhoun’s statement, sub- 
mitted to the select Kansas committee of the 
House, referring to the January election for 
members of the Legislature, he says that 7,059 
Free State votes were cast, of which 631 were 
legal; while the legal Democratic vote was 
(581—thus giving a nominal Pro-S!avery ma- 
jority, according to this test, of 153.” 


The Washington Union, with infinite regard 
for the will of the people, gives vent to its lib- 
eral feelings in the following characteristic 
language : 

“We don't care whether the psople like or 
dislike the Constitution. We are uawilliag to 
take any more testimony. The case has been 
closed, after full notice. The verdict has been 
tendered, the judgment entered up, and the ex- 
aution is now in the hands of the officers.” 

As the Unton is recognised as tae national 
organ of the Democratic party and the Admin- 
hiration, it is a legitimate inierence that “ the 
will of the majority ehall govern,” is no longer 
part or parcel of the creed of that party. 


On Saturday, afternoons, from one to three, 
ie green-houce attached to the executive man- 
tion, says a Washington letter, is open to the 
public, The visiters having paid their respects 
to Miss Lane, at her afternoon reception, file to 
the west, and to the green-house, as inevitably 
son Tuesday (levee) nights they head easterly. 
Then imagine the long lanes of flower-spangled 
wrdure in this magnificent conservatory, éx- 
‘ading one hundred and seventy feet ia one 
line east and ;west, and sixty feet north: and 
tooth, by an uniform: widih of thirty-two feet. 
Inagine these lanes—parterres—chinked in to 
the fullest with the beauty.of the metropolis— 
the nation—the world—draped in brilliant col- 
ws, and each individual beauty fairly bubbling 
wer with musical canary-bird-like twitter and 
‘hatter, naturally elicited by the surroundings, 

every way in keeping with them—imagine 
tll this, and say if the White House. conserva- 

is not well worth seeing when thus in 
double blossom on a sunny Saturday? 





KANSAS. NEWS. 


The N.Y. Evening Post published a Kangas 
from a gentleman holding - official rela. 
ha with the Administration. He writes: 
The aseertions of Kansas’ letterwriters are 
“y viewed with considerable suapicion ; but 
ee hevertheless venture to declare that the 
Meeident’s statement, (echoed by the Admin- 
Wtation preg) that the rejection of the Le- 
Constitution will re open the excite- 
a here, is wholly groundless. The Pro- 
wi al party has exhausted all its energies 
Pe its cunniog.” The suppression of the 
~ ang precincts at Oxford, Shawnee, and Kick- 
a prevents @ repetition) of the frauds at 
es Places; and from my intercourse with 
eta Pro-Slavery men (Federal office-hold- 
wi Territory, I know this party has not 
tightest intention of entering into another 
teat: for power here. .. They will be only too 
neh , by a perfectly correct deportment, they 
st tcare pardon for the past, and permission 
*tenain in the Territory. I -have ‘no dont ; 
ig weisters and recéivers of public Janda will 
‘ssier, and sleep more soundly, if they ean 
Meeed in having “one ‘or two companies’ of 
tiers stationed at. each land office, as a guard. 
ee for the public fands avd records; but 
eLecompton swindle is rejected By Con- 
Ny tbe Governor will have-no further use for 
Bree thousand regular trogps! 70 ==" | 
p ‘oe hesayss. ss 
‘dei Calhoun has taken plenty of time to 
argue validity of the mw Dela- 
inci ng. The result’ of the election’ at 
been communicated to him. by, 
brother in, law, Diffendorf, before’ Calhoun 
Lecompton td Gount the voles on the 
Snuary. Qn the evening of the Sth of. 
» Gen, "Harney "gave a latpe’ at 
mere, a — Diff ret 
enans 1 Governor Marshall, and Liew- 
Ing, °erndr: Matting, The success of the 
: vas publicly announced, 
N Vor and Lieutenant Govérnor were: 
on. their, success. . The supper 
0 ‘dad’® considerable quan- 


ected Eur Were absorbed. One 
me 


ss.‘ The Lecomptou Constita- 

A The Pro-Slavery Democracy 
ted byhis ane the 9th, Calhoun, accompa: 
Oye hea erage 
thn Gai 1s will We “recallected that 
iit of “ye did not dare to. produce 
i bat afer, election at Delaware Crogs- 
Serres 
Siamese 
= there ba eston, 
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‘| brought by the steamship Huropa, which ‘left 


tion—that property is held” always by a minor- 
ity, and its interests must be protected, His 
speech was impassioned in style, and attracted 
the universal attention of the House. 

Mr. English, of Indiana, next obtained the 
floor, and, as 2 Democrat, proceeded to-condemn 
the Lecompton mesgure in a clear, logical, and 
ut times eloquest, manner. Mr. Phillips, of 
Pennsylvania, followed him, in defence of the 
Administration policy. 





Senator Green’s intimation in the Senate 
that the Kansas bill will be. put upon its pas- 
sage in that branch of Congress next Monday, 
has excited considerable remark. It is thought 
by some that the Lecompton majority will es- 
tablish the previous question, to carry out their 
purposes. 





It is expected that the Kansas investigating 
commitice in the House will report upon the 
first opportunity. There will be two,minority 
reports—one by Mr. Harris, and one by Mr. 
Morrill. 





Indiana Republican State Convontion. 
Indianapolis, March 4.— The Republican 
State Convention assembled here this morning. 
The following nominations were made: 

For Judges of the Supreme Court—Horace 
P, Biddle, A. W. Hendricks, Simon Yandes, 
and W. D. Griswold. 

For Attorney General—W. T. Oito. 

For State Treasurer—John Hs Harker. 

For Auditor— —— Lange. 

For Secretary of State—W. A. Peele. 

For Superintendent of Public Instruction— 
John Young. 

The proceedings were harmonious. Resotu- 
tions were adopted, setting forth that a Nation- 
al Government ought to be so administered ‘as 
to promote harmony between the affections of 
the people of the United Jtates, and command 
the respect of the whole earth; that no State 
ought to be received into the Union before its 
Constitution is fairly submitted to the people; 
that the attrmpt now being made by the pres- 
ent Administration to force the Lecompton 
Constitution on Kansas is a gross outrage, cal- 
cuisted to destroy the peace and harmony of 
the country; that Freedom .is national, but 
Slavery sectional; that Messrs. Bright and 
Fitch are not by right the representatives: of 
this State in the U. 8. Senate, and ought to be 
ousted therefrom. 


A Fugitive Slave Case in California. 

It appears that Mr. C. A. Stovall, of Missis- 
sippi, went to California some time since for 
the bénefit of his health, taking with him his 
servant Archey. Artchey, having left his mas- 
ter, was brought before Judge Robinson, at 
Sacramento, whose questions he answered by 
saying that he did not want to return to Mis- 
sissippi. After hearing testimony proving the 
fact of ownership, and the purpcse for which 
his master had visited California, Judge Rob- 
inson. decided that Archey should be discharged, 
on the ground that he was voluntarily brought 
into.the, State by his master, and that his. mas-’ 
ter was. @ citizen or sojourner of. the State. 
Comity would never be extended to the citizens 
of another State when it would clash with the 
laws of a State or the rights of citizens, and 
comity could never be extended to strangers 
beyond the rights and privileges allowed to its 
own citizens. Archey was rearrested imme- 
diately, and the case-will be carried upto the 
Supreme Court of California, ~ ain 

The. Forign News. ~~ 
We haves week’s later news from Europe, 


Liverpool at noon on the’20th ult., and arrived 
at her dock at Jersey City at Half past'six’o’ clock, 
Saturday evening. nw 

As repeds thonetary and commercial affairs, 
the inte genes is hg hly important. “Money, 
was abundant in Lon on, while the démand for 





At, was Anne. Lr pcrge a returns phe an: 
increase of £796,484 in the amount of bullion 
inthe Bank of England a ga 
ceedingly buoyant, | dg were ex 


. e . 
onsols, w 
on the, 13th ult. at 96 a renin por 
19th at 97.0 97% for, money. American. se-| 
-eurities:of all, iptions .were active. at..ad-° 
vanced ratess 
ed its rate of interest to.four percent, | 
Cotton at Liverpool was firm, at.an advance, 
of half cent-per pound onthe prices current 
on the 13th ult. e sales’ daring ‘the week 
ending 20th ult. amounted’ to 68,620" bales. 
Trade was very good 
continted dull, at former rates.” Good’ 'stgar’ 
was dearer in London, but inferior qualities’ 
doting i price. Coffee, of the feet ‘quality, 
was oe ; alt Sellinet 
is Excellency Mahomed Pasta, Admiral of 
the Taskinh Navy,and suite, came. pa ee 


The Bankiof France: had redac-}'to 


at’ Manchester. ' Plour'|' 


writes that Yeh’s reply to the demand of the 

Plenipotentiary before the bombardment com- 
menced was simply to the effect that Lord El- 
gin had better settle the matter amicably, as 
Sir George Bonham did on a former occasion, 
and for which he (Sir George) was made a K. 
C. B., in proof of which he (Yeh) begged to 
enclose a Hong Kong newspaper, containing 
an announcement of that interesting fact. As 
for the Americans, he knew very little about 
them, and scarcely was aware of the existence 
even of such a nation as the French. 

The same writer, narrating, on the 29th, the 
capture of the East (or Lin’s) Fort, says: 

“Our men were well under cover, and skix 
mishers were pushed forward, who, with the 
deadly Hofield, made it dangerous for the gun- 
ners to appear in their large embrasures. They 
continued their fire, however, with great perti- 
nacity, until the nine-pounder field-pieces were 
got into position, and battered and shelled the 
place (from the village side and across the ra- 
vine which separates the village from the fort) 
at close quarters. A storming party was now 
formed, but the Chinamen had had enough cf it, 
and after firing a general volley at the advanc- 
ing column, they absconded in some mysterious 
way, and were seen swarming up the hill to- 
wards Gough Fort, and, a moment afier, two 
men apnears in the embrasures, waving the 
English and French flags, 

“ About an hour after the fort had. been in 
our possession, it blew up with a loud explosion. 
The occupying party, and also the troops en- 
camped upon the hill side, were put in motion, 
ascended the hill, and descended on the other 
side. I saw Captain McClure’s and Captair 
Osborne’s men, conspicuous by their white gait- 
ers over their blue trousers, gather on a little 
eummit, and disappear in the valley beyond. 
There we lost sight of them. Volleys of mus- 
ketry and flights of rockets continued in that 
direction for several hours, and there was all the 
appearance of an obstinate fight, which lasted 
till sundown. 

“Then came the night—and such a night! 
The ships almost ceased from their firing, but 
the city soon became like our own Shropshire 
iron countries at night—a plain of fire. At first, 
it appeared as though the besiegers were bent 
upon reducing the place to ashes; but, little by 
little, as I gained, by a change of position, some 
idea of the scene as a whole, the destruction 
was not without.a plan, There was a great 
blaze at the northwest angle of the city. The 
gate there is surmounted by a Chinese guard- 
house, with the usual grotesque upward-pointed 
roof. Shells and rockets were poured in volleys 
upon this structure, and it soon became a sheet 
of flame, through which the roof, the rafters, 
and the walls, etood out in dark outline. 

“By constant showers of rockets the flame 
was led up and down the city wall, and in an in- 
credibly short time the long thin line of fire shot 
high into the heavens, and then subsided into a 
smouldering smoke. 

“ While this was still raging, those vengeful 

rockets described a new,parabola. They came 
hurtling through the moonlight along the line 
of the eastern wall, They sought out three 
spots which have been marked as the object of 
the triple assault of the English and French 
troops to-morrow. As those dreadful twenty- 
four.pound rockets flew, flames arose. They 
seemed. to lead the fire about asa tame element, 
precisely as they willed; and, strange to say, 
it never seemed to spread inwards or to stray 
from the line of the city walls. 
“ Fuesday, December 30.—I mark the change 
of d but they are not divided by repose. 
All night the city was girt by a line of flame. 
The approach of morning was indicated by a 
suspension of the rocket practice, and by the 
reopening of the mortar battery with redoubled 
energy. As the day» broke, the flames sank 
down, and the sun rose upon a perfectly smoke- 
less city. 

“Tt is now twenty minutes after ten. In four 
hours, therefore, the hill defences of the city 
have been captured. Gough’s Fort yet holds 
out, but this is a mere question of a few hours 
or minutes, more or less—the magazine hill 
spramencs it, and it is within point blank range. 

he whole of the operations have been con- 
ducted with a view to occasion the smallest 
possible, sacrifice of life.” 
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Slave Trade 


wea of 


‘}.:<y ¢oHrom,the, New; Orleans Delta, Febtmary, %6. 


i: eSome-startiling jand significant.facts have 
-eometo our knowledge. .We have hesitated 
‘to ‘disclose them—but, after inquiry, exemine- 
tion; ‘andi consultation, we are convinced that 
both duty.and policy. demand disclosure. The 
‘facts; we-sey,are startling ; they are. crucial. 
They will strprise and encourage many in our 
-counting-rooms and: o and many on the 
lantations and‘in the towns; but moat of all, 
hey ‘will astound the Cabinetsof Western 
‘Kuropé;"and ‘eminently assist to confirm, be- 
| tween the genial ei ee and our own 
—— and Hagtienot a &n unwritten, 

ut hearty, magnanimous, and unconquerable 
Jeger ut the ied ‘avarice ‘and envy, cant 
nd] Eaglatid’ and the Northern 








apd. re of Haglatia’' 
States. A hough the foiled and’ furious en- 
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Wey i remained until his. depar- 


mn. After returning from 





in the Kar ish emake eer yam: & 
?, fed Palm peian Minky had. been. de- 
feated in the English House of Commons, by 5 
majority of nineteen, on the second reading of 


emiea of ogr institutions may shake up, ancor 
and pour out on our Daliebed brow the font 





now im ‘into Mississippi 
shore 
market 


have advices 


ed, and imposaible.to. be closed, 
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tion, are not overlooked. 


are enormous. 


of the 


dispensable to the security of the officers an 


first-class seamen. 


masts, and suits of sails. 


ter, and drugs. 


trate, not to mention the functions of chaplaix. 


in consequence of this the price had fallen to 
under thirty dollars a head. The payment, 
however, must be in gold or silver, as the head 
men will not, as formerly, barter for merchan- 
dise. 

We may estimate a cargo to number seven 
hundred negroes, although many more are often 
carried ; but whatever the number, none pur- 
chased should be over twenty five years of age. 
Seven hundred, at an average cost of thirty dol- 
lars apiece, will amount to $21,000, and their 
price in this country or Cuba will range from 
$450 to $1,200. But if sold for $500, say, the 
cargo will net for $350,000. Freely allowing, 
then, $150,000 for the entire expenses of the 
voyage and all possible lozs, the profits of one 
round voyage will amount to $200,000. Where 
the profits are so exorbitant, we can well under- 
stand why the business has been begun in the 
South. Wecan well understand the impossi- 
bility of closing the trade now begun, and most 
of all we can now understand that the great 
question is not whether there shall be for the 
South a supply of African labor, because that 
is now settle, and the great and absorbing 
question is, whether, according to Hughes’s 
method, the supply shall be so modified as to 
be legitimate, fair, regular, and equal. 





GENERAL SUMMARY. 


with the $19,250 mail contract. 
a month or six weeks. 


have lost their interest in his movements. 


ton Constitution. 
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Indian tribes were all quiet in New Mexico.’ 





- WASHING 


i i t j ident | 
— be 1 ool pr go een. a 92 | er, the headquarters of the army of Uiah, acrogs 
though the great perties of the country may be 
bitterly disanpoimted.and imbrangled, let a go 
forth that Southerners have taken ‘into their 
oton hands ‘the taw, and opened the African | 
slave trade with the South ; that Africans are | 
j-and other sea- 
is’ that in Mississippi there is a 
Afrtean slaves ;"and that, on plant 
ations in that great and intrepid State, negroes 
recently “imported from’ Africa ade at their 
“daily work. The anthority on which we, make 
this announcement ia indisputable. We, even 
that in Mississippi, Henry Hughes 
and.gome of his pariy,now privately urge the 
labor immigration moyement, not to open the 
supply of Africans, but.to legitimate, moralize, 
regulate and equalize the supply already open- 
We. have 
some farther details. Some negroes are disem- 
‘barked‘on the Atlantic coast, and brought over 
lan to-the Mississippi cotton fields» but the 

i ast’s peculiar facibities for 


landing and secreting cargoes, and the conven- 
‘iences of Pearl river as a channel for distribu- 


The profits of the Mississippi ‘slave® trade 
We have ‘been so fortanate as 
to procure from undoubted authority some in- 
teresting details. They relate to the operations 
issouri slave trade, and are authenti- 
cated by operators. It need not be said, in the 
first place, that the barque engaged in the traffic 
to the South must be a fast sailer, for this is.in- 


-erew, the health of the cargo, and the rapidity 
of the pecuniary returns. For a trip from the 
Missouri coast to Africa and back, there muet 
be captain, supereargo, three mates, three 
cooks, steward, and between twenty and thirty 
The vessel must be well 
supplied with extra running and standing rig- 
ging, and also supernumerary spars, ropes, top- 
An assortment of the 
flags of all nations will be particularly desi. 
rable, but the most useful is now the French 
flag, because British cruisers will not verify the 
colors and take the same liberties as with the 
United States flag. The fare of the ship’s crew 
must be the very best, and their good will must 
b2 carefully conciliated, because, during the 
voyage, & mutiny is disastrous; and after the 
voyage, a treacherous or vindictive information 
is, to say the least, troublesome and expensive. 
To procure the good will of the men, much de- 
pends on the mates, over whom the captain 
ought to keep a strict watch. For the sub- 
sistence of the negroes, there must be a plenti- 
ful supply of hard bread, corn meal, rice, and 
an abundance of vinegar, red pepper, pure wa- 
In distributing diet, the great- 
est regularity is to be observed, and the very 
first symptoms of disease promptly treated. Aa 
‘to the capacity of the superior officer, it may 
be safely said that a slaver requires in it more 
courage, talent, honesty, fidelity, skill, and dis- 
cretion, than any other ship in any other trade. 
Indeed, the captain and supercargo must, be- 
tween them, act as navigator and naval officer, 
merchant and physician, diplomatist and magis- 


As to the expenses and profit of the voyage, 
the latest advices were from the captain of 
a barque which sailed from one of the Georgia 
ports. He has quite recently returned, and re- 
ports that, on account of the vigilance of erui- 
sers, negroes had accumulated on the coast, 
and in a manner glutted the markets, and that 
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The journey of Capt. Marcy from Fort Bridg- 


the mountains, to New Mexico, was attended 
with incredible hardships. The party number- 
ing forty-three, all told, lef the Fort, on the 28th 
of November, and reached Santa Fe about the 
25th of January. The route they passed over 
had never before been traversed in midwinter. 
In the mountains they encountered snow storms 
of great severity—etorms such as the intrepid 
Fremont was compelled to turn his back upon. 
In one stretch of two hundred and fifty miles 
the party waded through snow from two to five 
feet in depth. For eleven days they subsisted 
on mule and horse meat, without bread, or 80 
much as a pinch of salt. It is a marvel that, 
notwithstanding these hardships, but one of the 
men died on the route, though many of them were 
badly frost bitten. The animal of the expedi- 
tion suffered severely. Forty out of sixty of 
them died of cold and starvation. Captain 
Marcy was sent to New Mexico to purchase av- 
imals for the army, and was to return to Fert 
Bridger as soon as his arrangements were com- 
pled, escorted by a force competent to pro- 
sees him from the attacks of the Mormon guer- 
rillas, 


Richmond, March '7.—The Legislature last 
night voted a gold medal to the widow of the 
late Commander Herndon, of the ill-fated steam- 
er Central America. 

The Legislatnre adjourned sine die, but a 
proclamation by Governor Wise was immedi- 
ately read, convening an extra session, com- 
mencing on Monday. The Governor intends 
the Legislature shall continue in session until 
their business is completed. 


The Hon. James L. Orr, the Speaker of the 
House, has wrilten a letter to his constituents, 
declining a re-election to Congress. The long 
neglect of his private affairs, he says, imperious- 
ly demands his presence at home. We quote 
the following paragraph: 

“Tn discharging the arduous duties devolved 
~upot me, I hawe-been actuated by an earnest 
purpose to maintain your rights, guard your 
honor, and preserve this Government by re- 
straining it strictly within its constitutional 
sphere. I have not believed that the highest 
test of patriotism was found in vehemence of 
sentiment or violence of counsel, and have conse- 
quently co-operated cordially with national 
men from all sections in carrying out such a 
policy as would promote your interests and the 
interests of this great country.” 


The Decatur (Ill.) correspondent of the State 
Journal says : 

“Some fifty women and girls, sent out from 
New York city by the Women’s Emigration and 
Aid Society, arrived here on Friday last. They 
were all immediately supplied with good homes, 
and I am informed places for fifty more could 
readily bave been obtained. Some of them 
were girls of 16 to 18 years, and some as old as 
40 years of age. There is no doubt buta good 
work has been commenced in the West, in of- 
fering homes and the means of sustenance to 
the starving worthy poor of the overcrowded 
and pent-up Eastern cities.” 


Albany, March 8.—An Abolition Convention 
was held bere to-day, Rev. Samuel J. May, 
presiding. Resolutions advocating the total ab- 
olition of Slavery, and condemning all other 
political parties, were introduced. The Con- 
vention was about equally divided between males 
and females, white and black. Wendell Phil- 
lips spoke during the afternoon and evening. 


At New Haven, Conn., on Friday last, the 
U. 8. Grand Jury brought in a true bill against 
Willian S. Tuckerman for robbing the mail. 
The indictment contains twenty counts, and 
charges four distinct robbsries, which are al- 
leged to have taken place on the 15th, 20th, 
22d, and 29:h of November last, in the State of 


Tuckerman was brought into court, and, by 
his attorney, Thomas Y. Yateman, he waived 
the reading of the indictment, and plead not 
guilty. On motion of District Attorney Ship- 
man, the case wa3 then remitted for trial be- 
fore the U. S. Circuit Court, commencing on 
the fourth Tuesday of April next, in that city. 

The prisoner was then ordered to recognise 
for his appearance in twenty thousand dollars. 
Tuckerman appeared in good good health, but 
considerably excited. He did not obtain bail. 
Bis friends urged him to plead guilty, but he 


The funeral of Commodors Matthew C. Perry, 
which took place in New York on Saturday, 
was largely attended, and the services attending 


This all seems to us apocryphal.—Ed. Era. 


New York, March 7.—It is reporied on pret- 
ty good authority that the Adriatic, Atlantic, 
and Baltic, will be bought in at the public 
sale of these vessels, by Messrs. Brown, Broth- 
ers, & Co., they being the largest creditors ; and 
that they will continue the line as heretofore, 
It is also re- 
ported that the trips of the line will be extend- 
ed to Southampton and Havre, and that the 
vessels will commence running in the course of 


Filibuster Walker is still lecturing about the 
towxe and villazes of Louisana, but the people 


The Journal of Commerce quotes the Leav- 
enworth Ledger to show that there has been a 
revulsion of opinion in Kansas, and that the 
people are now willing to accept the Lecomp- 
The Ledger is the only 
Lecompton paper in the Territory, and is sus- 
tained directly by the Administration, which 
feeds it with the publication of the Government 


The Legislature of Texas has not responded 
to Gov. Runnels’s message proposing to make 
the rejection of the Lecompton Constitution by 
Congress the cause for immediate preparation 
The joint committee to whom 
the subject was referred reported a series of 
resolutions, which were debated, opposed, and 
referred, and returned back amended, and 


The bequest of $45,000 to Harvard College, by 
the late Dr. Treadwell, of Salem, was encum- 
bered with such conditions as to make it use- 
less, and the college therefore declines it. The 
sum goes, by a provision for this contingency in 
the will, to the Massachusetts General Hospital 


The Secretary of War thinks he can send 
into the field against the Mormons about 6,000 
men, without any addition to the army. We 
have no doubt this would prove enough for the 
purpose. But the Administration will press 


Several of the officers of the army who are 
now in Washington, who understand the nature 
of the country where the army of Utah resis, 
and through which it has to march, as well as 
the character of the Mormons, express great 
fears for the men out there, unless they be rein- 
forced. General Harney and other officers are 
at the War Department daily, and urge the 
sending out of suflicient reinforcements im- 
mediately. If this be not done, the fate of our 
little army in passing through the narrow and 
deep passes from Fort Bridger to Salt Lake 
City may be like that of the British army in 


The Capitol is a miviature world, and a world 
of wonder, too. Its length is 740 feet, and its 
width 270, and covers, including its terraces, 
which enclose @ series of rooms, some five or 
six acres of land. The new dome, now in pro- 
cess of construction, will surpass in grander, 
in bewuty of conception, in style and magnif- 
of the kind on this continent, 
and perhaps not excelled by any similar struc- 
ture in the world. It will rise 300 feet from the 
baso-and 230 feet from the top of the building, 
and will be surmounted by-a’ colossal. figure, 
designed 
by Crawford. The pediments in the extensions 
are also to be filled with colossal eatuary, much 
of which is already cut, and ready to occupy P 


The Westport (Mo.) correspondent of the 2e- 

icam states that Mr. Kitchen, from New 
Mexico, brings intelligence of a desperate fight 
having occurred between the Pawnee and Ara- 
pahoe Indians, on the Pawnee Fork, in which 
ten of ‘the former were killed.” Mr, Kitchen 
alao reports being present-at a meeting of @ 
manche aud Kiowa Indians, 
who expressed the best feeling towards the 
whites, and stated that, as far as they were con- 
cerned, the traing would not be molested. The 


the cbsequies were more than usually impress- 
ive, from the military display it occasioned and 
the high standing of those who participated in 
doing honor to the distinguished deceased. 

During the day, the flags on the public build- 
ings, hotels, and the shipping in the harbor, 
were at half-mast; and during the funeral, the 
bells of the churches on the route of the pro- 
cession were tolled, while at the Government 
military and naval stations, near the city, minute 
gans were fired until the services were conclu- 
ded. 


The General Court Martial, ordered to as- 
semble at Carlisle Barrakcs on the 10th inst., 
for Col. Sumner’s trial, will consist of Generals 
Jesup. Wool, Smith, and Charchill, Colonels 
Mansfield, Plympton, Lee, Dimmick, and Tay- 
lor, Lieutenant Colonel Crittenden, and Brevet 
Major Lee, Judge Advocate. The charges are 
brought under the 25th article of war, which 
provides for the cashiering of any commissioned 
officer who sends a challenge toaduel. It is 
surmised in army circles that the prosecution 
will fail, because Col. Sumner’s note was not 
strictly a challenge, although it inferred an in- 
tention to challenge, if Harney would follow him 
out of the District, and also because Sumner 
was at the time undergoing a sentence of court 
martial suspending him from command, rank, 
and pay. 


An immense mass of testimony has been 
collected by the committee which is investiga- 
ting the sale of Fort Snelling, and the evidence 
of one of the commissioners appointed by the 
Government is said to farnish some refreshing 
revelations. They expect to conclude within 
ten days. A letter was addressed to Mr. Rice, 
one of the Senators elect from Minnesota, re- 
questing him to attend and testify. He declined, 
pleading exemption as a witness, under his 
privilege as a Senator. 


Montreal haa just elected Mr. Rodier Mayor, 
by 3,132 votes to 2,339 for Mr. Day. This is 
believed to be rather a French and Catholic 
triumph, though no distinct grounds of contest 
were avowed, 


— 


The committee for investigating the charges 
of corruption in connection with the present 
tariff, have not succeeded in penetrating the 
diszuises beyond the point already announced 
to the public. Wolcott’s refueal to explain the 
appropriation of the $58,000 admitted to have 
been received by him, of course arrested any 
progress except such as accident may afford, jn 

Teaching the recipients of that money, if there 
were any beside himself. They expect to close 
in two or three weeks more, unless developments 
should furnish a clue to the present mystery. 
Mr. Stanton, the chairman, was summoned as 
@ witnees before the grand jury, upon charges 
against Wolcott, under the act of last Congress, 
but no indictment is yet reported. 


A farewell dinner was given to Dr. Liviug- 
stone, the African explorer, at London, on the 
13:h ult, The Doctor will be accompanied by 
his wife and five scientific assistants, includipg 
a skillful photographer. The party will aacend 
the Zambesi river as far as possible in a shal- 
low steam launch, and, landing at the most fa: 
vorable point, will locate the iron house they 
take out with them, on high ground neat the 
river, and est»bligh in the central and most fer- 
tile part of Africa an Huropean station, whence 
civilization and Qhristianity may be diffused 
among the native population. Toe sum of 
$20,000 has been placed at Dr. Livingstone’s 
disposal. oe 

The Hozse Committee on - Revolutionary 
Claims, of which Mr. Cox, of Ohio, is chairman, 
have prepared a very interesting report, accom- 
panied by a bill, giving the lineal descendants 
of revolutionary cfficers the half-pay for life 
which was granted them during the Revolution, 
by several resolutions passed by the Continen- 
tal Congress. It is to be remembered that this 
halfpay was commuted, by five years’ full pay. 
Some of this commuiation was paid in Conti- 
nental money; the other, not at all. 

The bill provides for the deduction of the 
commutation actually paid. Qne very similar 
ta this was passed by the House at the last sas- 
sion of Congress, but was defeated in the Sen- 
ate. An effort will be made for the considera- 
tion of the subject, at the earliest practicable 
period, 





a 


Senator Sumner, says the New York Hvening 
Post, appears to be gratefully remembered in 
the young Territory whose rights he defended 
so memorably and at so severe a cost. A town 
bearing his name has already been established 
in Kansas, of which the geography and history 
are given in the following paragraph from a 
Western paper: 

“ The growth of Sumner is almost without 
parallel in the history of the West. The town 
is not four months old, and eortains some fifty 
houses, four hundred iuhabitants, a good school, 
five stores, two brick yards, two steam mills, 
and a printing office, from which issues the 
Sumner Gazette, a paper having a wide Eastern 
circulation.” 

The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post, under date of February 
28th, says: 

“Mr. Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, ia 
here, trying to divert the South Americans from 
voting for Lecompton. This balance-of-power 
party have had geveral caucuses for the consid: 
eration cf the question whether they will leap 
into the gulf opened for them by the blunders 
of Buchanan’s Administration, and precipitate 
a civil war upon the country; or whether they 
will take the responsibility of averting the 
pending calamity, saving the country from a 
bloody internal strife, and administering a just 
rebuke to the sectional powers that be.” 


Boston, March 6.—The Portland correspond- 
ent of the Journal says: “ There has been some 
talk of detaining the steamer North American, 
when she arrives here, till the facts of her run- 
ning down the barque Leander, in the English 
channel, can be inquired into, as there eppears 
to be gross negligence somewhere.” 

The North American is due at Portland, 
about Tuesday next, 

The United States steam frigate Niagara sail- 
ed from New York on Saturday, for England, 
to resume the attempt to lay the electric tele- 
graph cable across the Atlantic, The Post says: 

“The Niagara is the largest ship in the 
world, (except the Leviathan, just launched at 
London,) bat her movements, as she passed 
among the vessels in the river and through the 
ice, were as easy and quick and graceful as 
those of our river steamers. She is to take 
one-half the cable on board, and an English 
ship (probably the Agamemnon) will take the 
other half. The two ships will then proceed to 
mid ocean, where they will unite two ends of 
the cable, and then one steaming for England 
and the other for America, will occupy bat half 
the time in laying the whole which would be 
required in the attempt to commence at the 
English coast and proceed continuously to this. 
‘he chances of fair weather during the process 
will thus.be doubled. The time occupied, after 
the vessels part from the starting-point, will, if 
no accident occurs, be about seven to eight days 
in reaching the two shores. The Niagara will 
probably return to this country in August. 

We have accounts from almost every section 
of the country of the gradual revival of busi- 
ness. The cotton factories at Lancaster, it is 
stated, are about to resume operations. At 
Lewiston, Me., all the mills will soon be at 
work, with 16,000 additional spindles in one of 
them. The Woonsocket, (R. 1.) cotton mills, 
which have been running only five days in the 
week, are about to be put upon fulltime. In 
Massachusetts, the Bay State mill at Lawrence 
now employs 600 hands, and will, it is believed, 
ere long be in full operation. The Pemberton 
mill is about to begin running under the new 
owners, and the Duck mill in Lawrence has 
renewed work. 

The death of Freeman Haunt, of the Mer- 
chant’s Magazine, is & national loss. For near- 
ly twenty years, he has laboriously aud unre- 
mittingly devoted himself to the duties of a work 
which has established its fame on both sides of 
the Atlantic, as the ablest and best of all sta- 
tistical and commercial publications. 


The Hon. Jefferson Davis, Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, will not, it is said, be able to fill his 
seat in the Senate for two months. His physi- 
cians have placed him under a severe regimen, 
in a room from which light is carefully excluded. 


The Treasurer’s weekly statement shows the 
amount in the United States Treasury on de- 
posit to be over $6,000,000; subject to draft, 
nearly $4,000,000; receipts, $655,000. 

The Navy Department has made arrange- 
ments to testify, in an appropriate manner, re- 
spect to the late Commodore Perry. 





This certifies that 1 have for several years 
used Davis’s Pain Killer in my family in sever- 
el of those cases for which it is recommended, 
and find it a very useful family medicine. 

2 Rev. ASA BRONSON. 





Oxygenated Bitters—Each successive day 
brings new evidence of its efficacy, until its 
present position is the enviable one of being 
far in advance of all preparations ever offered 
for the cure of Dyspepsia and Asthma, 49 





MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MABKET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, March 9, 1858, 
Flour, Howard Street - $4.37 @ 4.50 


Flour, City Milis- - - + - 4.37 @ 450 
Rye Flour - - + + + + + 3.00 @ 3.25 
Corn Meal - - - - - + = 3.25 @ 0.00 
Wheat, white- - - + + + 1.08 @ 1.15 
Wheat,red - - - + + © + 1.02 1.06 
Corn, white- - - + + + + 56@ 68 
Corn, yellow +--+ + «+ = 58 60 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - - - 70 00 
Rye, Virginia - - - - + + 665 00 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia. 31 32 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - - - 34(@ 00 
Clover Seed + + + = + + 4,75 @ 4.87} 
Timothy Seed - - + + + + 2.50 2.75 
Hay, Timothy - - + + = = 16.00 @20.00 
Hops i * - ee 8s # @«@ 7 14 
Potatoes, Mercer- - + + + 1,30 1.40 
Bacon, Shoulders- + + + + 94 q3 
Bacon, Sides - = 2 © © = 74 94 
Bacon, Hams» + + + = = 10 103 
Pork, Mess- + - + + + + 16.75 (@17.00 
Pork, Prime + + + = = =» 13.00 @00.00 
Beef, Mess = + + © + © + 17.00 @17.25 
Lard,in barrels - + + + + 10} 10 
Lard, in kegs e . . . . s 10} ll 
Wool, Unwashed + - - - + 00 00 
Wool, Washed- - - «+ = = 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - + + = 00@ 00 
Wool, Fieece,common- - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - + + + 00 00 
Wocl, Choice Merino + - + 00 00 
Butter, Weatern, in kegs - - 124@ 14 
Butier, Boll wie sS eS 16 00 
Cheese . . . o 7 a + - 93 10 
Coffee, Rio» « + © = = = 10 103 
Coffee, Java - «+--+ = 1 17¢ 


= 
EEW YORK MAREERT. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, March 9, 1858 





Flour, State brands - - + - $4.35 @ 430 
Flour, State brands, extras - 4.50 @ 4.65 
Flour, Western - + © + + 4.50 (@ 5.20 
Flour, Southern + + + + + 4.80 @ 6.10 
Rye'Viont - « © «© © «+ + 3.00 3.75 
Gorn Meal - « © © «© « « §.50 3.00 
Wheat, white - + + + + + 1.10 0.00 
Whest,red- « © = = + = 1.20 1.21 
Corn, white: * + + + + + 68 66 
Corn, yellow + + = + + =. 68 69 
ye . a . - 7 . . . . 70 71 
Oats . - . . e . . . 7 35 46 
Clover Seed, - » + + + = 8860 @ 875 
Timothy Seed > «+ + + + + 2.26 237 
Hay . « . * # io * . s 65 @ 75 
Hopp- «++ see 8 * * 4 7 
Bacon, Shoulders + + + = 6$ 64 
Bacon, Sides «© + + + + + 10 00 
Bacon, Hams + + ** * + 9 84 
Pork, Mesa- © © * * © ® 16.85 (@17.00 
Pork, Prime + + + © «© = 13.35 @13.10 
Beef - - - © s © © © & a 10.00 
Lard, in barrels + + * + « 9 10} 
Lard, in kegs .* © «© ®@ 8 @ 114 00 
Butter, Western = © = = = 12 17 
Butter, State - » * +++ 16 22 
Cheese . . . 7 . . - . 6 ; 
Coffee, Rio- - = * = = © 10 1lt 
Coffee, Java - = + 3+ = 1b 16 
Wool, Unwahed se ee = 00 00 
Wool, Wash: a © .© ,6- 4 @ 00 a0 
Wool, Pulled - + + 2 e =. 0 00 
Wool, Fieece,commops » + 00 60 
ool, Fleece, -2 == O@ 0 
Iron, Scotch, Fige + + + + 28.00 50 
Lime, Rockland) «+ - + + + 120 0.60 
Lime,common «= 2 ¢ « « 66 00 


MARRIAGE, 


Married on the 18th inst., at Mount Felicity, 
by the Rev. J. A. Murray, Mr. W. 'T, Branvon 
to Miss Exiza McCerp, both of Adams county, 
Penasylvania, 





PREPARE FOR THE FALL ELECTIONS. 
The Republican Association of Washington 
have just completed arrangements for publish- 
ing and distributing Tracts, Essays, Speeches, 
bearing upon the important question now agita- 
ting the country. 





Most of the Speeches delivered in Congress 
during the present session by the Republican 
members, and also those that may hereafter be 
delivered, can be had, enveloped ard free of 
postage, at 75 cents per 100 for eight-page, 
and $1.25 per 100 for sixteen-page Speeches. 
They will also be directed, without additional 
expense, to such names as may be forwarded. 
Our Republican friends ought to take imme- 
diate steps to flood every. Congressional district 
and especially districts now represented by 
Democrats, with these Speeches and Docu- 

ments. Address L. CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association. 


SEWARD’S GREAT SPEECH. 


Copies of this speech, in pamphlet form, in English or 
German, can be had of the subscriber, at the rate of $1.25 
per hundred, enveloped and free of postage. 

L. CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association. 


P..E. 
i> There is no medicine, at the present day, I value 
80 jhigh as Perry Davis's Vegetable Pain Killer. I huve 
used it in my family for years; in every instance it ras 
proved a sovereign remedy. I tested its qualities to-day 
on a severe burn, and found it all that could be desired. 
A.D. MILNE, Editor of Messenger. 
PortucvuEse CoLony, July 1, 1857. 
GeytLemen: Allowme, as an eye witness of the great 
good which your excellent medicine, the Pain Killer, has 
done amongst the exiles of Maderia, to state, for the good 
of others, that it is now, and has. been for five years, the 
great family medicine. We have found it excellent in 
fever and ague, in coughs, colds, dyspepsia, chronic and 
inflammatory rheumatism, croup, worms, piles, nervous 
headache, gravel, &c.,&c. The introduction of the Pain 
Killer has been a great blessing to the whole Colouy. 
MANUEL J. GONSALVES, 
Minister of the Gospei, and one of the Madeirians. 
Messrs. Perry Davis & Son. 
Sold by all medicine dealers. 
For sale in Washington by William Ballantyne, book- 
seller, Seventh street. 2 
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REMARKABLE CURE OF DYSPEPSIA. 


Goruam, Mz., March 14, 1854. 

Dagar Siz: Through me you may confidently recom_ 
mend the Oxygenated Bitters as the best, if not the only 
medicine that will cure Dyspepsia. I suffered for more 
than six years as only a dyspeptic can suffer, tried nu- 
merous medicines, and the skill of many physicians, but 
found no permanent relief, until I obtained from you the 
above Bitters. 

The contents of three bottles so far restored my health, 
that for the last two years I have had no occasion for 
medicine. 1 strongly recommend al] Dyspeptics to try it. 

JOSEPH W. PARKER. 

Mr. H. H. Hay. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail,only by SETH 
W. FOWLE & CO., 138: Washington street, Boston 
Mass., and for sale by their agents everywhere. 49 





DR. AYER’S MEDICINES. 


CopaRTNERSHIP.—It may interest our brethren of the 
press to know ‘hat Dr.J,C. Ayer, of Lowell, (Cherry 
Pectoral and Cathartic Pills,) bas associated with bim 
his brother, Frederick Ayer, Esq., long and favorably 
know as a leading merchant of the West. Mr. Ayer will 
conduct the widely-extended business of the firm, which 
now reaches to the commerciil nations of both hemis- 
pheres; while the Doctor will devote himself to his scien- 
tific investigations and pursuits. —Mercantile Journal. 





Ip" Public Speakers and Singers can use “ Brown's 
Bronchial Treches,” or Cough and Voice Lozenges, as 
freely as requisite—containing no opium or anything that 
can injure the system. They are invaluable in allaying 
the hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, 
and also a powerful auxiliary in the production of me~ 
lodious enunciation. 

Sold by all Druggists. 2 
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THE IMPENDING CRISIS OF THE SOUTH, 
HOW TO MEET IT. 


By HINTON ROWAN HELPER, of North Carolina. 
One volume, 12mo, 420 pages. Price $1. 

‘6 We wish that a copy of this book were in the cabin of 
every resident of Oregon—that it was scattered broadcast 
over all our Territories, wherever there are men and wo- 
men who can read. Its facts, let alone its arguments, are 
sufficient to win its readers over to the side of Freedom— 
for it appeals not so much to conscience as to self-ir 
terest. This is the first appeal to be made to the masses, 
and that to the conscience will follow.”—National Era. 
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National Era Office. 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS 


RETIRED CLERGYMAN, restored to health in 8 

few days, after many years of great nervous suffer- 

ing, is anxious to make known the means of cure. Will 

send (free) the prescription used, Direct the Rev. JOHN 
M. DAGNALL, No. 186 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
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By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn. 
Compiled from Official Documents. 
12mo. Bound in cloth. Price 75 cents. Post. 
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F any one wishes to know what Slavery has done for 
I the South, and Freedom for the North, let them read 
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this masterly work. Let him study these figures. Place 
a copy of these statistics in the hands of ¢very voter, and, 
our word for it, Republicanism will sweep the entire 
North in 1860, as clean as it has swept New England in 
1856. Menof the South, we beg you to look calmly and 
d:spassionately at this array of figures,and see what they 
portend, 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Boston, thya 
speaks of this work: 

‘- This little book contains a vast amount of information 
respecting the comparative condition of the slaveholding 
and non-slaveholding States, as to territory, population, 
industry, wealth, edugatian, intelligence, religion, moral 
advancement, and general progrese. The work must 
have cost a great deal of laborious research, and it cer- 
tainly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on every 

age. it contains just the kind of information that shou! 

be more generally known in all sections of the soyniry. 

We hope there will be a public dems 
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THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS, 
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THE FARMER’S GUIDE. 


EONARD SCOTT & CO,, New York, continue to 
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. The London Quarterly. (Conservative.) 
. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig. 
. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 
. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 
. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 
These Periodicals ably represent the three great politi- 
cal parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical— 
but politics forms only one feature of their character. As 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera- 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever 

ave stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being con- 
sidered indispensabie to the scholar and the professional 
man, while to the intelligent reader of every class they 
furnish a more correct aud satisfactory reeord of the cur- 
reut literature of the day, througheut the world, than can 
be possibly obtained from any other source. 

EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of ADVANCE SHEETS from the British 
P 5 gives addit | value to these Rep. ints, inas- 
much as they can now be placed in the hands of sub- 
scribers about as soon as the original editions. 
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, CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per eent. from the above 
price will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be 
sent to one addrers for $9; four copies of the four Re- 
views and Blackwood for $30; and so on. 

POSTAGE. 

In all the principalcities and towns, these works will 
be delivered, FREE OF POSTAGE. When sent by 
mail, the Postage to any part of the United States will be 
but twenty-four cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and but 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 


N.B. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodicals 
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J. P. Norton, Professor of Scientific Agriculwre in 
Yale College, New Haven. 2vols. Royal Octavo. 
1,600 pages, and numerous Weed and Steal Engravings. 


This is, confessedly, the most complete work on Agri- 
culture ever published, and in order 10 give it @ wider 
circulation, the publishers have reselved to reduce the 
price to 
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When sent by mail (postpaid) to California and Oregon, 
the price will be $7. To every other part of the Union, 
and to Canada, (post puid,) 6. {[j> This work is nor the 
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Remittances fer any of the above publications should 
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SHE NEW TESTAMENT AS A PERIODICAL, 
No Re-Binding required—no Postage! 
re flexible cloth covers, gold-stamped, and gilt-edged; 
sent by mail, unrolled, smooth, and post paid. ith 
the best Indexes and Introductions te its several books 
extant; and some of Nelson’s colored prints, or other 
plates, in every number. 

W ANTED—Good Agents, in all cities and towns and 
at all post offices in the United States. A hundred may 
find employment in Philadelphia alone. The best oppor 
tunity of doing good and getting good ever offered. 


STOCKTON’S EDITION 





Peg VERSION 
. of the 
NEW TESTAMENT, 


IN PARAGRAPH FORM; 
WITH COPIOUS INDEXES, 
chiefly compiled from 
“ Townsend's Chronological Arrangement,” 
and accompanied by 
Critical, Historical, and Analytical Introdue- 

tions to its Books, 

originally prepared by the 

REV. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, D. D., 


Author of. the “Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures,” 


And now revised, corrected, and brought down to the 
present time, by 


SAMUEL PRIDEAUX TREGELLES, LL. D., 


Author of “ Remarks on the Printed Text of the Greek New 
tament,” &c. 


VERY number embellished with two or more of Nel- 
son’s elegant colored “ Bible Views,” or other pic- 
tures. 

Forming in whole @ most interesting and valuable 
combination for the instruction and profit of all conditions 
of the people. 

Regular publication to commence (D. V ) September 
1, 1857. The work will be divided into 10 or 12 parts, 
making 1,600 or 1,:00 pages in all; one part, averaging 
150 or 160 pages, appearing every ten days or two weeks, 
so as to complete the whole by the coming in of the New 
Year. Price, 50 cents a Part; or, $5 for the whole work, 
post paid. 

The First Number, MATTHEW, with Indez, Introdue- 
tion, and Plates, makes 187 pages. This number is now 
ready, having been issued in advance, as a specimen. It 
wi!l be forwarded, post paid, to any persen disposed to 
= as an Agent, for 40 cents a copy, or three copies 
for $1. 

Persons interested will please send immediately for the 
First Number; and, liking tuis, they will be prepared for 
further orders. 

A great demand is confidently expected. 

It is thought no exaggeration to call this 


THE PERIODICAL OF PERIODICALS ! 
The GEM, the FLOWER, the STAR, the BEAUTY . 
and the GLORY of the PRESS, 


The best Sr to procure the work is at the Publisher's Y- 
fice—The Bible, Tract, and Periodical Office--535 Arch 
street, one door below Sixth, north side. 
. Ne oan on oats Sane euch the Trade will 
e supplied at proper discou: 1, and the work 
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(Publishers inserting the above Prospectus, with this 
Note, and sending us marked copies, will be supplied 
with the First Number at once, and with subsequent 
numbers — to their continued interest.] 
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T. H. STOCKTON, 
Editor of the “ Bible Times,” Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS. 
New York—E. Goodenough, 122 Nassau street; Bos- 
ton—-H. V. Dogen, 21 Cornhill; Cincinnati—Weed & 
Scott, West Fourth street. 560 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
(Sugar Coated.) 


™ E following remedies are offered to the public as the 
best, most perfect, which medical scienee can afford. 
Aver’s Cathartic Pills have been prepr.ced with the utmost 
skill which the medical profession, of this age possesses 
and their effects show they have virtues whic surpass 
any combination of medicfues hitherto known. Other 
preparations do more or les: good; but this cures such 
dangerous complajnta, so quick and so surely, as to prove 
an efficacy aud a power to uproot disease beyond any- 
thing which men have known before. By removing the 
obstructions of the interna] organs, and stimulating them 
into hea'thy action, they renovate the fountains of life 
and vigor—heaith courses anew through the body, and 
the sick man is well again. They are adapted to disease, 
and disease only, for when taken by one in health they 
produce but litle effect. This is the perfection of medi- 
cine. Itis antagonisue io di-ease, and no more. Tender 
children may take them withimpunity. If they are sick 
they will oure them; if they they are well, they will do 
them no harm, : 

Give them to some patient who has been prostrated 
with bilious complaint; see his bent-ap, tottering form 
straighten with strength again ; see his bag lect appetite. 
return; see his clammy features blossom imo oe 
Give them to some suflerer whose foul blood has burst 
out in scrofula til] his skin is covered with sores, who. 
stands, or sits, or lies inanguish. He has been drencheé 
inside and out with every potion wnich ingenuity could 
suggest. Give him these Pills, and mark the effeet: see- 
the scabs fall from his boay ; see the new, fair skin thag 
has grown under them; see the late leper that is clean. 
Give them to him whose angry humors have planted 
rheumatism in his joints and bones; move him, and he 
screeches with pain; he too has been soaked through 
every muscle of his body with liniments and salves; give 
him these Pi:ls to purify his blood; they may not cure 
him, for, alas| there ae cases which no mortal power 
can reagh ; bat mark, he walks with erutehes now; and 
now he walks alone; they have cured him. Give them 
ta the lean, sour, haggard dyspeptic, whose gnawng 
stomach has long ago eaten every sinile from his face, 
and every muscle from his body, See his appetite re- 
turn, and with it his health; see the new man. See her 
that was radiant with health and loveliness blasted and 
too early withering away; want of exercise, or mental 
sagnighyes some lurkipg disease, has deranged the inter- 
nal organg af digestion. assimilation, or secretion, till 
they do their office i!l. Her blood is vitiated, her health 
ifgone. Give her these Pills to stimulate the vital prin- 
ciple into renewed vigor, to cast out the obstructions, and 
infuse @ new vitality into the blood. Now look again— 
the roses blossom on her cheek, and where lately sor:ow 
sat, joy bursts from every feature. See the sweet infant 
wasted with worms. Its wan, sickly features tell you 
without disguise, and painfully disiinet, that they are eat 
ing it® life away. Its pinched-up nose and ears, and repe- 
leas s!eepings, iells the dreadful uth in language ‘which 
every mother knows. Give is the Pills, in large oses, to 
sweep these vile parasites from the bedy. Now tura 
again, and see the ruddy bloom of childhoyq, Js jt noth- 
ing to do these things? Nay, are they not the marge! of 
thisage? And yet they are done **,ound you every day. 
Have you the less serious &mptoms of these distem- 
pers, they are the easier © red. Jaundice, Costiveness, 
Headache, Sideache,  -ariburn, Foul Stomach, Nausea, 
Pain in the Bowel. Fiatulency, Loss of Appetite, King’s 
Evil, Neuralgig, Gout, and kindred complaints, all arise 
the derangements which these Pills rapidly eure. Take 
them veringly, and under the counsel of a 
Physician, if you can; if not, take them judiciously by 
such advice as we give you, and the distressing, danger- 
ous diseases they cure, which afflict so many millions of 
the human race, afe Cast out like the devils of old—they 
must burrow in the brute, and in the sea. 

Price 25 cents per box—5 boxes for 18. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Practical and Analyti- 
cal Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by Z. D. Gilman, 
Washington, D.C., and by all Dealers in Medieine every- 
where. wed 
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but it was confirmed by the first Constitutional 

Congress. The fathers simultaneously adopted 
, three other measures of less direct intervention. 
| First, they initiated in 1789, and completed in 

1808, the absolute suppression of the African 
; Slave trade. Secondly, they organized systems 
_of foreign commerce and navigation, which 
stimulated voluntary immigration from Burope. 
Thirdly, they established an easy, simple, and 
| uniform process of naturalization. The change 
— | of the balance of power from the slave States 
Mc. Parestpayt: Bight years ago, we slew the to the free States, which we are now witness- 
Wilmot Proviso in the Senate Chamber, and ing, is due chiefly to those four early measures 
baried it with triumphal demonstrations under of national intervention in favor of free labor. 
iue floors. of the Capitol. Four years later, we |, would have taken place much sooner, if the 
exploded altogether the time-honored system of borders of the Republic had remained un- 
governing the Territories by Federal rules and | changed. The purchase of Louisiana and the 
regulations, and published and proclaimed in its | acquisition of Florida, however, were transac- 
stead a new gospel of popular sovereigaty, whose | tiong resulting from high political necessities, in 
ways, like those of wisdom, were to be ways of | disregard of the question between free labor and 
plewsantness, and all of whose paths were sup- slave labor. In admitting the new State of 
posed to be flowery paths of peace. Neverthe- | Louisiana, which was organized on the slave- 
less, the question whether there shall be Slavery | labor settlement of New Orleans, Congress prac- 
or no Slavery in the Territories, is again-the stir- | ticed the same neutrality which it had before 
riag passage "of'the Gay. “The restless ‘Proviso | exercised in the States of Kentucky and Tennes- 
jas burst the cerements of the grave, and, striking | see, No gsrious dispute arose until 1819, when 


hands Here in our very presence with the gentle | yissouri 
spirit of popular sovereignty run. mad, is Seon | uri, organized within the former province of 


: - ' Louisiana, upon a slave-labor settlement in St. 
raging freely in our halls, scattering dismay | Louis, pe tev for. admission as a slave State, and 
among the. Administration benches in both | Arkansas was manifestly preparing to a noon 
Houses of Congress. Thus an old and unwel- | soon in the same character. The balance of 
come lesson is read to us anew. The question ' power between the slave States and the free 
oi Slavery in the Federal Territories, which are ' States wag already reduced to an equilibrium 
the nurseries of future States, independently of ang the eleven free States had an equal repre- 
all its moral and humane elements, involves 2 sentation with the eleven: slave States in the 
dynastical struggle of two antagonistical sys- | Senate of the United States. The slave States 
tems, the labor of slaves and the labor of free- "unanimously insisted on an unqualified admis- 
rien, for mastery in the Federal Union. One of| sion of Missouri. ‘The free States, with less 
these systems partakes of an aristocratic charac- | unanimity, demanded that the new State should 
ter; the other is purely democratic. Each one | renounce Slavery. The controversy seemed to 
of the existing States has staked, or it will ulti- | shake the Union to its foundations, and it was 
mately stake, not only its internal welfare, but terminated by a compromise. Missouri was ad- 
also its influence in the Federal councils, on the | pitted as a slave State. Arkansas, rather by 
decision of that contest. Such a struggle is not » implication than by express agreement wes to 
to be arrested, quelled, or reconciled, by tempo- | ¢ 
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: - | be admitted, and it was afterwards admitted, as 
rary expedients or compromises. a slave State. On the other hand, Slavery was 
forever prohibited in all that part of the old 
province of Louisiana yet remaining unoccu- 
pied, which lay north of the parallel of 36° 307 
north latitude. The reservation for free labor 
included the immense region now known as 
the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, and 
seemed ample for eight, ten, or more free States. 
The severity of the struggle and the conditions 
of the compromise indicated very plainly, how- 
ever, that the vigor of national intervention in 
favor of free labor and free States was exhausted. 
Still, the existing statutes were adequate to se- 
cure an ultimate ascendency of the free States. 


The policy of intervention in favor of slave labor 
and slave States began with the further removal 
of the borders of the Republic. 1 cheerfully 
admit that this policy has not been persistent or 
exclusive, and claim only that it has been and 
yet is predominant. I am not now to deplore 
the annexation of Texas. I remark simply that 
it was a bold measure, of doubtful constitution- 
ali’ ‘, distinctly adopted as an act of intervention 
in favor of slave labor, and made or intended to 
be made most effective by the stipulation that 
the new State of Texas may hereafter be divided 
and so reorganized as to constitute five slave 
States. This great act cast a long shadow before 
it—a shadow which perplexed the people of the 
free States. It was then that a feeble social 
movement, which aimed by moral persuasion at 
the manumission of slaves, gave place to political 
organizations, which have ever since gone on in- 
creasing in magnitude and energy, directed against 
a further extension of Slavery in the United States. 
The war between the United States and Mexico, 
and the acquisition of the Mexican provinces of 
New Mexico and Upper California, the fruits of 
that war, were so immediately and directly con- 
sequences of the annexation of Texas, that all 
of those transactions in fact may be regarded as 
constituting one act of intervention in favor of 
stave labor and slave States. The field of the strife 
between the two systems had become widely 
enlarged. Indeed, it was now continental. The 
amazing mineral wealth of California stimulated 
settlement there into a rapidity like that of vege- 
tation. The Mexican laws which prevailed in 
the newly-acquired Territories dedicated them to 
free labor, and thus the astounding question 
arose for the first time, whether the United States 
of America, whose Constitution was based on the 
principle of the political equality of all men, 
would blight and curse with Slavery a conquered 
land which enjoyed universal Freedom. The slave 
States denied the obligation of these laws, and in- 
sisted on their abrogation. The free States main- 
tained them, and demanded their confirmation 
through the enactment of the Wilmot Proviso. 
The slave States and the free States were yet in 
equilibrium. The controversy continued here 
two years. The settlers of the new Territories 
became impatient, and precipitated a solution of 
the question. They organized new free States 
in California and New Mexico. The Mormons 
also framed a Government in Utah. Congress, 
after a bewildering excitement, determined the 
matter by another compromise. It admitted 
California a free State, dismembered New Mexico, 
transferring a large district free from Slavery to 
Texas, whose laws carried Slavery over it, and 
subjected the residue to a Territorial Govern- 
ment, as it also subjected Utah, and stipulated 
that the future States to be organized in those 
Territories should be admitted either as free 
States or as slave States, as they should elect. I 
pass over the portions of this arrangement which 
did not bear directly on the point in conflict. 
The Federal Government presented this compro- 
mise to the people, as a comprehensive, final, and 
perpetual adjustment of all then existing and all 
future questions having any relation to the sub- 
ject of Slavery within the Territories or else- 
where, The country accepted it with that pro- 
verbial facility which free States practice, when 
time brings on @ stern conflict which popular 
passions provoke, and ata distance defy. This 
halcyon peace, however, had not ceased to be cel- 
brated, when new-born necessities of trade, 
travel, and labor, required an opening of the 
region in the old province of Louisiana north of 
36° 30’, which had been reserved in 1820, and 
dedicated to free labor and free States. The old 
question was revived in regard to that Territory, 
and took the narrow name of the Kansas ques- 
tion, just as the stream which Lake Superior 
discharges, now contracting itself into rivers and 
precipitating itself down rapids and cataracts, 
and now spreading out its waters into broad 
seas, assumes a new name with every change of 
form, but continues nevertheless the same ma- 
jestic and irresistible flood under every change, 
increasing in depth and in volume until it loses 
itself in the all-absorbing ocean. 

No one had ever said or even thought that the 
law of Freedom in this region could be repealed, 
impaired, or evaded. Its constitutionality had 
indeed been questioned at the time of its enact- 
ment; but this, with all other objections, had 
been surrendered as part of the compromise. It 
was regarded as bearing the sanction of the pub- 
lic faith, as it certainly had those of time and 
acquiescence. But the slaveholding people of 
Missouri looked across the border, into Kansas, 
and coveted the land, The slave States could 
not fail to sympathize with them, It seemed as 
if no organization of Government could be effect- 
ed in the Territory. The Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Dovetas] projected a scheme. Under his 
vigorous leading, Congress created two Territo- 
ries— Nebraska and Kansas. The former (the 
more northern one) might, it was supposed, be 
settled without Slavery, and become a free State, 
or several free States. The latter (the southern 
one) was accessible to the slave States, bordered 
on one of them, and was regarded as containing 
a region inviting to slaveholders. So it might be 
settled by them, and become one or more slave 
States, Thus indirectly a further compromise 
might be effected, if the Missouri prohibition of 
1820 should be abrogated, Congress abrogated it, 
with the special and effective co-operation of the 
President, and thus the National Government 
directly intervened in favor of slave labor. Loud 
remonstrances against the measure on the ground 
of its violation of the national faith were silenced 
by clamorous avowals of a discovery that Con- 
gress had never had any right to intervene in the 
Territories for or against Slavery, but that the 
citizens of the United States residing within a 
Territory had, like the people of every State, 
exclusive authority and jurisdiction over Slavery, 
as one of the domestic relations. The Kansas- 
Nebraska act only recognised and affirmed this 
right, as it was said. The theory was not indeed 
new, but @ vagrant one, which had for some time 
gone about seeking among political parties the 


Mr. President, I always engage reluctantly in | 
these discussions, which awaken passion just in | 
the degree that their importance demands the | 
impartial umpirage of reason. This reluctance | 
deepens now, when I look around me, and count | 
the able contestants who have newly entered the 
lists on either side, and shadowy forms of many 
great and honored statesmen who once were elo- 
quent in these disputes, but whose tongues have 
since become stringless instruments, rise up 
before me. It is, however, a maxim in military 
science, that in preparation for war, every one 
should think as if the last event depended on his 
connsel, and in every great battle each one 
should fight as if he were the only champion. 
The principle, perhaps is equally sound in politi- 
cal affairs: Ifit be possible, I shall perform my 
present duty in such a way as to wound no just 
sensibilities. I must, however, review the ac- 
tion of Presidents, Senates, and Congresses. I 
do indeed, with all my heart, reject the instruc- 
tion given by the Italian master of political sci- 
ence, which teaches that all men are bad by na- 
ture, and that they will not fail to show this de- 
pravity whenever they have a fair opportunity. 
Bat jealousy of executive power is a high, prac- 
tical virtue in Republics; and we shall find it hard 
to deny the justice of the character of free legis- 
lative bodies, which Charles James Fox drew, 
when he said that the British House of Com- 
mons, of which he was at the moment equally an 
ornament and an idol, like every other popular 
assembly, must be viewed as a mass of men ca- 
pable of too much attachment and too much an- 
imosity, capable of being biased by weak and 
even wicked motives, and liable to be governed 
by ministerial influence, by caprice, and by cor- 
ruption. 

Mr. President, I propose to inquire, in the first 
place, why the question before us is attended by 
real or apparent dangers. 

I think our apprehensions are in part due to 
the intrinsic importance of the transaction con- 
cerned. Whenever we add a new column to 
the Federal colonnade, we need to lay its tound- 
ations so firmly, to shape its shaft with such 
just proportions, to poise it with such exact- 
ness, and to adjust its connections with the ex- 
isting structure so carefally, that instead of fall- 
ing prematurely, and dragging other and ven- 
erable columns with it to the ground, it may 
stand erect forever, increasing the grandeur and 
the stability of the whole massive and imperial 
fabric. Still, the admission of a new State is 
not necessarily or even customarily attended by 
either embarrassments or alarms. We have 
already admitted eighteen new States without 
serious commotions, except in the cages of Mis- 
souri, Texas, and California. We are even now 
admitting two others, Minnesota and Oregon ; 
and these transactions go on so smoothly, that 
ouly close observers are aware that we are thus 
consolidating our dominion on the shores of Lake 
Superior, and almost at the gates of the Arctic 
ocean. 

It is manifest that the apprehended difficulties 
in the present case have some relation to the 
dispute concerning Slavery, which is. raging 
within the Territory of Kansas. Yet it must be 
remembered that nine of the new States which 
have been admitted, expressly established Sla- 
very, or tolerated it, and nine of them forbade 
it. The excitement, therefore, is due to peculiar 
circumstances. | think there are three of them, 
namely : a 

First. That whereas, in the beginning, the as- 
cendency of the slave States was absolute, it is 
now being reversed. 

Second. That whereas, heretofore, the National 
Government favored this change of balance from 
the slave States to the free States, it has now 
reversed this policy, and opposes the change. 

Third. That national intervention in the Ter- 
ritories in favor of slave labor and slave States, 
is opposed to the natural, social, and moral de- 
velopments of the Republic. 

It seerms almost unnecessary to demonstrate 
the first of these propositions. In the beginning, 
there were twelve slave States, and only one that 
was free. Now, six of those twelve have become 
free ; and there are sixteen free States to fifteen 
slave States. If the three candidates now here, 
Kansas, Minnesota, and Oregon, shall be admitted 
as free States, then there will be nineteen free 
States to fifteen slave States. Originally, there 
were twenty-four Senators of slave States, and 
only two of a free State; now, there are thirty- 
two Senators of free States, and thirty of 
slave States. In the first Constitutional Con- 
gress, the slave States had fifty-seven Representa- 
tives, and the one free State had only eight; now, 
the free States have one hundred and forty-four 
Representatives, while the slave States have only 
ninety. These changes have happened in a period 
during which the slave States have almost unin- 
terruptedly exercised paramount influence in the 
Government, and notwitbstanding the Consti- 
tation itself has opposed well-known checks to 
the relative increase of representation of free 
States. I assume, therefore, the truth of my first 
proposition. : 

I suggested, sir, a second circumstance, name- 

ly: That whereas, in the earlier age of the Re- 
public, the National Government favored this 
change, yet it has since altogether reversed that 
policy, and it now opposes the change. I do not 
claim that heretofore the National Government al- 
ways, or even habitually, intervened in the Territo- 
ries in favor of the free States, but only that such 
intervention preponderated. While Slavery ex- 
isted in all of the States but one, at the begin- 
ning, yet it was far less intense in the Northern 
than in some of the Southern States. All of 
the former contemplated an early emancipation. 
The fathers seem not to have anticipated an 
enlargement of the national territory. Conse- 
quently, they expected that all the new States to 
be thereafter admitted would be organized upon 
subdivisions of the then existing States, or upon 
divisions of the then existing national domain. 
That domain lay behind the thirteen States, and 
stretched from the Lakes to the Gulf, and was 
bounded westward by the Mississippi. It was 
naturally divided by the Ohio river, and the 
Northwest Territory and the Southwest Territory 
were organized on that division. It was foreseen, 
even then, that the new States to be admitted 
would ultimately overbalance the thirteen origi- 
nal ones. They were, however, mainly to be yet 
planted and matured in the desert, with ihe 
agency of human labor. 

The fathers knew only of two kinds of labor 
the same which now exist among ourselyes— 
namely, the labor of African slaves and the 
Jabor of freemen. The former then predomina- 
ted in this country, as it did throughout the 
continent. A confessed deficiency of slave labor 
could be supplied only by domestic increase, and 
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by continuance of the then existing importation 
from Africa. The supply of free labor depended 
on domestic increase, and a voluntary immigra- 
tion from Europe. Settlements, which had thus 
early taken on a free-labor character or a slave- 
labor character, were already maturing in those 
parts of old States which were to be ultimately 
detached and formed into new States. When 
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Overeignty. It was now brought to the font, 
= baptized with the more attractive appellation 
7 opular Sovereignty. It was idle for a time 
© Say that, under the Missouri prohibition, free- 
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new States of this class were organized, they | fruit of the tree of the knowledge of evil as well 


were admitted promptly, either as free States or 
as slave States, without objection. Thus Ver- 
mont, a free State, was admitted in 1791; Ken- 
tucky, a slave State, in 1792; and Tennessee, 
also a slave State, in 1796. Five new States 
were contemplated to be erected in the North. 
west Territory. Practically it was unoccupied, 
and therefore open to labor of either — The 
one kind or the other, in the absence of any an | Administ; * 
ticipated emulation, would predominate, just | to pibpase | = ee om wget great haste 
as Congress should intervene to favor it. Con- | tions as to obtain the laws od B Gra eles 
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another to subvert a national institution, even | 
though it be only a monument of Freedom loca- | 
ted in the desert. Nebraska was resigned to free 
labor without a struggle, and Kansas became a 
theatre of the first actual national conflict be- 
tween slaveholding and free-labor immigrants, 
met face to face, to organize, through the ma- 
chinery of republican action, a civil community. 
The parties differed as widely in their appoint- 
ments, conduct, and bearing, as in their princi- 
ples. The free laborers came into the Territory 
with money, horses, cattle, implements, and en- 
gines, with energies concentrated by associations 
and strengthened by the recognition of some of 
the States. They marked out farms, and sites 
for mills, towns, and cities, and proceeded at 
once to build, to plough, and to sow. They pro- 
posed to debate, to discuss, to organize peace- 
fully, and to vote, and to abide the canvass. 
The slave-labor party entered the Territory ir- 
regularly, staked out possessions, marked them, 
and then, in most instances, withdrew to the 
States from which they had come, to sell*their 
new acquisitions, or to return and resume them, 
as circumstances should render one course or the 
other expedient. They left armed men in the 
Territory to keep watch and guard, and to sum- 
mon external aid, either to vote or to fight, as 
should be found necessary. They were fortified 
by the favor of the Administration, and assumed 
to act with its authority. Intolerant of debate, 
and defiant, they hurried on the elections which 
were to be so perverted that an usurpation 
should be established. They rang out their 
summons when the appointed time came, and 
armed bands of partisans, from States near and 
remote, invaded and entered the Territory, with 
banners, ammunition, provisions, and forage, and 
encamped around the polls. They seized the 
ballot-boxes, replaced the judges of elections 
with partisans of their own, drove away their 
opponents, filled the boxes with as many votes 
as the exigencies demanded, and, leaving the re- 
sults to be returned by reliable hands, they 
marched back again to their distant homes, to 
celebrate the conquest, and exult in the prospect 
of the establishment of Slavery upon the soil 
so long consecrated to Freedom. Thus, in a 
single day, they became parents of a State with- 
out affection for it, and childless again without 
bereavement. In this first hour of trial, the new 
system of popular sovereignty signally failed— 
failed because it is impossible to organize, by 
one single act, in one day, a community per- 
fectly free, perfectly sovereign, and perfectly con- 
stituted, out of elements unassimilated, unar- 
ranged, and uncomposed. Free labor rightfully 
won the day. Slave labor wrested the victory 
to itself by fraud and violence. Instead of a free 
republican Government in the Territory, such 
as popular sovereignty had promised, there was 
then and thenceforth a hateful usurpation. This 
usurpation proceeded without delay and without 
compunction to disfranchise the people. It 
transferred the slave code of Missouri to Kansas, 
without stopping in all cases to substitute the 
name of the new Territory for that of the old 
State. It practically suspended popular elections 
for three years—the usurping Legislature as- 
signing that term fur its own members, while 
it committed all subordinate trusts to agents 
appointed by itself. It barred the courts and the 
juries to its adversaries by test oaths, and made it 
a crime to think what one pleased, and to write 
and print what cne thought. It borrowed all the 
enginery of tyranny, but the torture, from the 
practice of the Stuarts. The party of free labor 
appealed to the Governor (Reeder) to correct the 
false election returns. He intervened, but inef- 
fectually, and yet even for that intervention was 
denounced by the Administration organs, and, 
after long and unacceptable explanations, he was 
removed from office by the President. The new 
Governor (Shannon) sustained for a while the 
usurpation, but failed to effect the subjugation 
of the people, although he organized as a militia 
an armed partisan band of adventurers who had 
intruded themselves into the Territory to force 
Slavery upon the people. With the active co- 
operation of this band, the party of slave‘labor 
disarmed the Free State emigrants who had now 
learned the necessity of being prepared for self- 
defence, on the borders of the Territory, and on 
the distant roads and rivers which led into it. 
They destroyed a bridge that free-labor men used 
in their way to the seat of Government, sacked 
a hotel where they lodged, and broke up and 
cast into the river a press which was the organ 
of their cause. 

The people of Kansas, thus deprived, not mere- 
ly of self-government, but even of peace, tran- 
quillity, and security, fell back on the inalienable 
revolutionary right of volun reorganization. 
They determined, however, with admirable tem- 
per, judgment, and loyalty, to conduct their pro- 
ceedings for this purpose in deference and sub- 
ordination to the authority of the Federal Union, 
and according to the line of safe precedents. 
After due elections, open to all the inhabitants 
of the Territory, they organized provisionally a 
State Government at Topeka; and by the hands 
of provisional Senators, and a provisional Repre- 
sentative, they submitted their Constitution to 
Congress, and prayed to be admitted as a free 
State into the Federal Union. The Federal au- 
thorities lent no aid to this movement, but, on 
the contrary, the President and Senate contempt- 
uously rejected it, and denounced it as treason, 
and all its actors and abettors as disloyal to the 
Union. An army was dispatched into the Terri- 
tory, intended indeed to preserve peace, but at 
the same time to obey and sustain the usurpa- 
tion. The provisional Legislature, which had 
met to confer, and to adopt further means to urge 
the prayers of the people upon Congress, were 
dispersed by the army, and the State officers 
provisionally elected, who had committed no 
criminal act, were arrested, indicted, and held 
in the Federal camp as State prisoners. Never- 
theless, the people of Kansas did not acquiesce. 
The usurpation remained a barren authority, de- 
fied, derided, and despised. 

A national election was now approaching. 
Excitement within and sympathies without the 
Territory must be allayed. Governor Shannon 
was removed, and Mr. Geary was appointed his 
successor, He exacted submission to the statutes 
of the usurpation, but promised equality in their 
administration. He induced a repeal of some of 
those statutes which were most obviously uncon- 
stitutional, and declared an amnesty for political 
offences. He persuaded the Legislature of the 
usurpation to ordain a call for a Convention at 
Lecompton, to form a Constitution, if the measure 
should be approved by a popular vote at an 
election to be held for that purpose. To vote at 
such an election was to recognise and tolerate 
the usurpation, as well as to submit to dis- 
franchising laws, and to hazard a renewal 
of the frauds and violence by which the usurp- 
ation had been established. On no account 
would the Legislature agree that the projected 
Constitution shoyld be submitted to the people, 
after it should have been perfected by the Con- 
vention. The refusal of this just measure, so 
necessary to the public security in case of sur- 
prise and fraud, was a confession of the purpose 
on the part of the usurpation to carry a Consti- 
tution into effect by surprise and fraud. The 
Governor insisted on this provision, and demand- 
ed of the President of the United States the re- 
moval of a partial and tyrannical judge. He 
failed to gain either measure, and incurred the 
displeasure of the usurpation by seeking them. 
He fled from the Territory. The Free State party 
stood aloof from the polls, and a canvass showed 
that some 2,300, less than a third of the people 
of the Territory, had sanctioned the call of a 
Convention, while the presence of the army 
alone held the Territory under a forced truce. 
At this juncture, the new Federal Administra- 
tion came in, under a President who had obtained 
success by the intervention at the polls of a third 
party—an ephemeral organization, built upon a 
foreign and frivolous issue, which had just 
strength enough and life enough to give to a Pro- 
Slavery party the aid required to produce that un- 
toward result. The new President, under a show 
of moderation, masked a more effectual interven- 
tion than that of his predecessor, in favor of 
slave labor and a slave State. Before coming 
into office, he approached or was approached by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. On 
their docket was, through some chance or de- 
sign, an action which an obscure negro man in 
Missouri had brought for his freedom against his 
reputed master. The Court had arrived at the 
conclusion, on solemn argument, that insomuch 
as this unfortunate negro had, through some igno- 
rance or chicane in special pleading, admitted 
what could not have been proved, that he had 
descended from some African who had once 
beew held in bondage, that therefore he was 
not, in view of the Constitution, a citizen of 
the United States, and therefore could not im- 
plead the reputed master in the Federal courts; 
and on this ground the Snpreme Court were 
prepared to dismiss the action, for want of juris- 
diction over the suitor’s person. This decision, 
certainly as repugnant to the Declaration of In- 
dependence and to the spirit of the Constitw- 
tion, as to the instincts of humanity, never- 
theless would be one which would exhaust all 
the power of the tribunal, and exclude con- 
sideration of all other questions that had been 
raised upon the record. The counsel who had 
appeared for the negro had volunteered from 
motives of charity, and, ignorant of course of 
‘the disposition which was to be made of the 
causé, had argued that his client had been freed 
from Siavery by operation of the Missouri pro- 
hibition of 1820. The opposing counsel, paid by 
the defending slaveholder, had insisted, in reply, 
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that that famous statute was unconstitutional. 
The mock debate had been heard in the Chamber 
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of the Court in the basement of the Capitol, in the 
presence of the curious visiters at the seat of 
Government, whom the dullness of a judicial in- 
vestigation could not disgust. The Court did not 
hesitate to please the incoming President, by 
seizing this extraneous and idle forensic discus- 
sion, and converting it into an occasion for pro- 
nouncing an opinion that the Missouri prohibi- 
tion was void, and that, by force of the Consti- 
tution, Slavery existed, with all the elements of 
property in man over man, in all the Territories 
of the United States, paramount to any popular 
sovereignty within the Territories, and even to 
the authority of Congress itself. 

In this ill-omened act, the Supreme Court for- 
got its own dignity, which had always been 
maintained with just judicial jealousy, They for- 
got that the province of a court is simply “jus 
dicere,’ and not at all “jus dare.” They forgot, 
also, that one “ foul sentence does more harm than 
many foul examples; for the last do but corrupt 
the stream, while the former corrupteth the foun- 
tain.” And they and the President alike forgot 
that judicial usurpation is more odious and 
intolerable than any other among the manifold 
practices of tyranny. 

The day of Inauguration came—the first one 
among all the celebrations of that great national 
pageant that was to be desecrated by a coalition 
between the Executive and Judicial departments, 
to undermine the National Legislature and the 
liberties of the people. The President, attended 
by the usual lengthened procession, arrived and 
took his seat on the portico. The Supreme Court 
attended him there, in robes which yet exacted 
public reverence. The people, unaware of the im- 
port of the whisperings carried on between the 
President and the Chief Justice, and imbued with 
veneration for both, filled the avenues and gar- 
dens far away as the eye could reach. The Pres- 
ident addressed them in words as bland as those 
which the worst of all the Roman Emperors pro- 
nounced when he assumed the purple. He an- 
nounced (vaguely, indeed, but with self-satisfac- 
tion) the forthcoming extra-judicial exposition of 
the Constitution, and pledged his submission to it 
as authoritative and final. The Chief Justice and 
“his Associates remained silent. The Senate, too, 
were there—constitutional witnesses of the trans- 
fer of administration. They too were silent, 
although the promised usurpation was to subvert 
the authority over more than half of the empire 
which Congress had assumed contemporaneously 
with the birth of the nation, and had exercised 
without interruption for near seventy years. It 
cost the President, under the circumstances, little 
exercise of magnanimity now to promise to the 
people of Kansas, on whose neck he had, with 
the aid of the Supreme Court, hung the millstone 
of Slavery, a fair trial in their attempt to cast it 
off, and hurl it to the earth, when they should 
come to organize a State Government. Alas! 
that even this cheap promise, uttered under such 
great solemnities, was only made to be broken! 

The pageant ended. On the 5th of March, the 
Judges, without even exchanging their silken 
robes for courtiers’ gowns, paid their salutations 
to the President, in the Executive Palace. Doubt- 
lessly the President received them as graciously 
as Charles the First did the Judges who had at 
his instance subverted the statutes of English 
Liberty. On the 6th of March, the Supreme Court 
dismissed the negro suitor, Dred Scott, to return 
to his bondage; and having thus disposed of that 
private action for an alleged private wrong, on 
the ground of want of jurisdiction in the case, 
they proceeded with amusing solemnity to pro- 
nounce the opinion, that if they had had such 
jurisdiction, still the unfortunate negro would 
have had to remain in bondage, unrelieved, be- 
cause the Missouri prohibition violates rights of 
general property involved in Slavery, paramount 
to the authority of Congress. A few days later, 
copies of this opinion were multiplied by the 
Senate’s press, and scattered in the name of the 
Senate broadcast over the land, and their publi- 
cation has not yet been disowned by,the Senate. 
Simultaneously, Dred Scott, who had played the 
hand of dummy in this interesting political game, 
unwittingly, yet to the complete satisfaction of 
his adversary, was voluntarily emancipated ; and 
thus received from his master, as a reward, the 
freedom which the Court had denied him as a 
right. 

The new President of the United States, hav- 
ing organized this formidable judicial battery at 
the Capitol, was now ready to begin his active 
demonstrations of intervention in the Territory. 
Here occurred, not a new want, but an old one 
revived—a Governor for Kansas. Robert J. Walk- 
er, born and reared in Pennsylvania, a free State, 
but long a citizen and resident of Mississippi, a 
slave State, eminent for talent and industry, de- 
voted to the President and his party, plausible 
and persevering, untiring and efficient, seemed 
just the man to conduct the fraudulent inchoate 
proceedings of the projected Lecompton Conven- 
tion to, a conclusion, by dividing the friends of 
Free Labor in the Territory, or by casting upon 
them the responsibility of defeating their own 
favorite policy by impracticability and conth- 
macy, He wanted for this purpose only an army 
and full command of the Executive exchequer of 
promises of favor and of threats of punishment. 
Frederick P. Stanton, of Tennessee, honorable 
and capable, of persuasive address, but honest 
ambition, was appointed his Secretary. The new 
agents soon found they had assumed a task that 
would tax all their energies and require all their 
adroitness. On the one side, the Slave Labor 
party were determined to circumvent the people, 
and secure, through the Lecompton Convention, 
a slave State. On the other, the people were 
watchful, and determined not to be circumvented, 
and in no case to submit. Elections for dele- 
gates to that body were at hand. The Legisla- 
ture had required a census and registry of voters 
to be made by authorities designated by itself, 
and this duty had been only partially performed in 
fifteen of the thirty-four counties, and altogether 
omitted in the other nineteen. The party of Slave 
Labor insisted on payment of taxes as a condi- 
tion of suffrage. The Free Labor party deemed 
the whole proceeding void, by reason of the usurp- 
ation practiced, and of the defective arrange- 
ments for the election. They discovered a design 
to surprise in the refusal of any guaranty that the 
Constitution, when framed, should be submitted 
to the people, for their acceptance or rejection, 
preparatory to an application under it for the ad- 
mission of Kansas into the Union. The Govern- 
or, drawing from the ample treasury of the Ex- 
ecutive at his command, made due exhibitions 
of the army, and threatened the people with 
an acceptance of the Lecompton Constitution, 
however obnoxious to them, if they should 
refuse to vote. With these menaces, he judi- 
ciously mingled promises of fabulous quantities 
of land for the endowment of roads and educa- 
tion. He dispensed with the test oaths and taxes, 
lamented the defects of census and registry, and 
promised the rejection of the Constitution, by him- 
self, by the President, and by Congress, if a full, 
fair, and complete submission of the Constitution 
should not be made by the Convention; and he 
obtained and published pledges of such submis- 
sion by the party conventions which nominated 
the candidates for delegates, and even by an im- 
posing number of those candidates themselves. 
The people stood aloof, and refused to vote. The 
army protected the polls. The Slave Labor party 
alone voted, and voted without legal restraint, 
and so achieved an easy formal success by cast- 
ing some two thousand ballots. 

Just in this conjuncture, however, the term of 
three years’ service which the usurping Legisla- 
ture had fixed for its own members expired, 
and elections, authorized by itself, were to be 
held, for the choice, not only of new members, 
but of a Delegate to Congress. While the Le- 
compton Convention was assembling, the Free 
Labor party determined to attend these Terri- 
torial elections, and contest, through them, for 
self-government within the Territory. They put 
candidates in nomination, on the express ground 
of repudiation of the whole Lecompton proceed- 
ing. The Lecompton Convention prudently ad- 
journed to a day beyond the elections. The 
parties contended at the ballot-boxes, and the 
result was a complete and conclusive triumph of 
the Free Labor party. For a moment, this victory, 
so important, was jeoparded by the fraudulent 
presentation of spurious and fabricated returns of 
elections in almost uninhabited districts, suffi- 
cient to transfer the triumph to the Slave Labor 
party, and the Free State party was proceeding to 
vindicate it by force. The Governor and Secreta- 
ry detected, proved, and exposed, this atrocious 
fraud. The Lecompton Convention denounced 
them, and complaints against them poured in 
upon the President, from the slaveholding States. 
They were doomed from that time. The Presi- 
dent was silent. The Lecompton Convention pro- 
ceeded, and framed a Constitution which de- 
clares Slavery perpetual and irreversible, and 
postpones any alteration of its own provisions 
until after 1864, by which time they hoped that 
Slavery might have gained too deep a hold in the 
soil of Kansas to be in danger of being uprooted. 
All this was easy; but now came the question 


whether the Constitution should be submitted [ 


to the people. It was confessed that it was 
obnoxious to them, and, if submitted, would be 
rejected with indignation and contempt. An 
official emissary from Washington is supposed 
to have suggested the solution which was adopt- 
ed. This was a submission in form, but not in 
fact. The President of the Convention, without 
any laws to preserve the purity of the franchise 
by penalties for its violation, was authorized to 
designate his own agents, altogether irrespective- 
ly of the Territorial authorities, and with their aid 
to hold an election, in which there should be no 
vote allowed or received, if against the Consti- 
tution itself. Each voter was permitted to cast a 





ballot “for the Constitution with Slavery,” or 


“for the Constitution with no Slavery ;” and it 
was further provided, that the Constitution 
should stand entire, if a majority of votes should 
be cast for the Constitution with Slavery, while, 
on the other hand, if the majority of votes cast 
should be “for the Constitution with no Slavery,” 
then the existing Slavery should not be disturbed, 
but should remain, with its continuance, by the 
succession of its unhappy victims by descent 
forever. But even this miserable shadow of a 
choice between forms of a slave State Constitu- 
tion was made to depend on the taking of a test 
oath to support and maintain it in the form 
which should be preferred by the majority of 
those who should vote on complying with that 
humiliation. The Governor saw that by conni- 
ving at this pitiful and wicked juggle he should 
both shipwreck his fame and become responsible 
for civil war. He remonstrated, and appealed to 
his chief, the President of the United States, to 
condemn it. Denunciations followed him from 
the Lecompton party within the Territory, and 
denunciations no less violent from the slave 
States were his greeting at the National Capital. 
The President disappointed his most effective 
friend and wisest counsellor. This present Con- 
s had now assembled. The President, as if 
earful of delay, forestalled our attention with 
recommendations to overlook the manifest ob- 
jections to the transaction, and to regard the an- 
ticipated result of this mock election, then not yet 
held, as equivalent to an acceptance of the Conati- 
tution by the people of Kansas, alleging that the 
refusal of the people to vote either the ballot for 
the “ Constitution with Slavery,” or the false and 
deceitful ballot for the “ Constitution with no Sla- 
very,” would justly be regarded as drawing after 
it the consequences of actual acceptance and 
adoption of the Constitution itself. His argument 
was apologetic, as it lamented that the Constitu- 
tion had not been fairly submitted ; and jesuitical, 
as it urged that the people might, when once ad- 
mitted as a State, change the Constitution at their 
pleasure, in defiance of the provision which post- 
pones any change seven years. 

Copies of 
meats were transmitted to the Territory, to con- 
found and dishearten the Free State party, and 
obtain a surrender, at the election to be held on 
the 21st of December, on the questions submitted 
by the Convention. The people, however, were 
neither misled nor intimidated. Alarmed by this 
act of connivance by the President of the United 
States with their oppressors, they began to pre- 
pare for the last arbitrament of nations. The 
Secretary, Mr. Stanton, now Governor ad interim, 
issued his proclamation, calling the new Territo- 
rial Legislature to assemble to provide for pre- 
serving the public peace. An Executive spy dis- 
patched information of this- proceeding to the 
President by telegraph, and instantly Mr. Stanton 
ceased to be Secretary and Governor ad interim, 
being removed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate of the United 
States. Thus the service of Frederick P. Stanton 
came to an abrupt end, but in a manner most hon- 
orable to himself. His chief, Mr. Walker, was less 
wise and less fortunate. He resigned. Pztus 
Thrasea (we are informed by Tacitus) had been 
often present in the Senate, when the fathers de- 
scended to unworthy acts, and did not rise in op- 
position; but on the occasion when Nero pro- 
cured from them a decree to celebrate, as a festi- 
val, the day on which he had murdered his mother, 
Agrippina, Petus left his seat, and walked out 
of the chamber—thus by his virtue provoking 
future vengeance, and yet doing no service to 
the cause of Liberty. Possibly Robert J. Walker 
may find a Jess stern historian. 

The new Secretary, Mr. Denver, became Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, the fifth incumbent of that 
office appointed within less than four years, 
the legal term of ene. Happily, however, for 
the honor of the country, three of the recalls 
were made on the ground of the virtues of the 
parties disgraced. The Pro-Consuls of the Ro- 
man provinces were brought back to the Capital 
to answer for their crimes. 

The proceeding which the late Secretary Stan- 
ton had so wisely instituted, nevertheless, went 
on; and it has become, as I trust, the principal 
means of rescuing from tyranny the people whom 
he governed so briefly and yet so well. The Le- 
compton Constitution had directed, that on the 
4th of January elections should be held to fill 
the State offices and the offices of members of the 
Legislature and member of Congress, to assume 
their trusts when the new State should be ad- 
mitted into the Union. The Legislature of the 
Territory now enacted salutary laws for preserv- 
ing the purity of elections in all cases. It di- 
rected the Lecompton Constitution to be submit- 
ted to a fair vote on that day, the ballots being 
made to express a consent to the Constitution, 
or a rejection of it, with or without Slavery. The 
Free Labor party debated anxiously on the ques- 
tion, whether, besides voting against that Consti- 
tution, they should, under protest, vote also for 
officers to assume the trusts created by it, if Con- 
gress should admit the State underit. After a ma- 
jority had decided that no such votes should be 
cast, a minority hastily rejected the decision, and 
nominated candidates for those places, to be sup- 
ported under protest. The success of the move- 
ment, made under the most serious disadvanta- 
ges, is conclusive evidence of their strength. 
While the election held on the 21st of December, 
allowing ali fraudulent votes, showed some six 
thousand majority for the Constitution with Sla- 
very, over some five hundred votes for the Con- 
stitution without Slavery, the election on the 
4th of January showed an aggregate majority 
of eleven thousand against the Constitution 
itself in any form, with the choice, under pro- 
test, of a Representative in Congress, and of a 
large majority of all the candidates nominated 
by the Free Labor party for the various Executive 
and Legislative trusts under the Lecompton Con- 
stitution. 

The Territorial Legislature has abolished Sla- 
very by a law to take effect in March, 1858, 
though the Lecompton Constitution contains pro- 
visions anticipating, and designed to defeat, this 
great act of justice and humanity. Jt has organ- 
ized a militia, which stands ready for the defence 
of the rights of the people against any power. 
The President of the Lecompton Convention has 
fled the Territory, charged with an attempt to pro- 
cure fraudulent returns to reverse the already de- 
clared results of the last election, and he holds 
the public in suspense as to his success until 
after his arrival at the Capital, and the decision 
of Congress on the ptance of the Lecompton 
Constitution. In the mean time, the Territorial 
Legislature has called a Convention, subject to 
the popular approval, to be held in March next, 
and to form a Constitution to be submitted to 
the people, and, when adopted, to be the organic 
law of the new State of Kansas, subject to her 
admission into the Union. The President of the 
United States, having received the Lecompton 
Constitution, has submitted it to Congress, and in- 
sisting that the vote taken on the juggle of the Le- 
compton Convention, held on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, is legally conclusive of its acceptance by the 
people, and absolute against the fair, direct, and 
unimpeachable rejection of it by that people, made 
on the 4th of January lust, he recommends and 
urges and implores the admission of Kansas as a 
State into the Federal Union, under that false, 
pretended, and spurious Constitution. I refrain 
from any examination of this extraordinary mes- 
sage. My recital is less complete than I have 
hoped, if it does not overthrow all the President’s 
arguments in favor of the acceptance of the Le- 
compton Constitution as an act of the people of 
Kansas, however specious, and without descend- 
ing to any details. In Congress, those who seek 
the admission of Kansas under that Constitution, 
strive to delay the admission of Minnesota, until 
their opponents shall compromise on that para- 
mount question. 

This, Mr. President, is a concise account of the 
national intervention in the Territories in favor of 
slave labor and slave States since 1820. No 
wonder that the question before us excites ap- 
prehensions and alarms. There is at last a North 
side of this Chamber, a North side of the Cham- 
ber of Representatives, a North side of the Union, 
as well as South sides of all these. Each of 
them is watchful, jealous, and resolute. If it be 
true, as has so often been asserted, that this Un- 
ion cannot survive the decision by Congress of a 
direct question involving the adoption of a free 
State which will establish the ascendency of 
free States under the Constitution, and draw 
after it the restoration of the influence of Free- 
dom in the domestic and foreign conduct of the 
Government, then the day of dissolution is at 
hand. 

I have thus, Mr. President, arrived at the third 
circumstance attending the Kansas question 
which I have thought worthy of consideration, 
namely, that the national intervention in the 
Territories in favor of slave labor and slave States 
is opposed to the material, moral, and social de- 
velopments of the Republic. The proposition 
seems to involve a paradox, but it is easy to 
understand that the checks which the Constitu- 
tion applies, through prudent caution, to the 
relative increase of the representation of the free 
States in the House of Representatives, and es- 
pecially in the Senate, co-operating with the 
differences of temper and political activity be- 
tween the two classes of States, may direct the 
Government of the Federal Union in one course, 
while the tendencies of the nation itself, popularly 
regarded, are in a direction exactly opposite. 

The ease and success which attended the ear- 
lier policy of intervention in favor of free labor 
and free States, and the resistance which the 
converse policy of intervention in favor of slave 
labor and slave States encounters, sufficiently es- 
tablish the existence of the antagohism between 
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the Government and the nation which I have 
asserted. A vessel moves quietly and peacefully 
while it descends with the current. You mark its 
way by the foam on its track only when it is forced 
against the tide. I will not dwell on other 
gront—guch as the more rapid growth of the free 

tates, the ruptures of ecclesiastical Federal 
Unions, and the demoralization and disorganiza- 
tion of political parties. 

Mr. President, I have shown why it is that the 
Kansas question is attended by difficulties and 
dangers only by way of preparation for the sub- 
mission of my opinions in regard to the manner 
in which that question ought to be determined 
and settled. I think, with great deference to the 
judgments of others, that the expedient, peacefal, 
and right way to determine it, is to reverse the ex- 
isting policy of intervention in favor of slave labor 
and slave States. It would be wise to restore the 
Missouri prohibition of Slavery in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. There was peace in the Territories and 
in the States until that great statute of Freedom 
was subverted. It is true that there were fre- 
quent debates here on the subject of Slavery, 
and that there were profound sympathies among 
the people, awakened by or responding to those 
debates. But what was Congress instituted 
for but debate? What makes the American peo- 
ple to differ from all other nations, but this—that 
while among them power enforces silence, here 
all public questions are referred to debate, free 
debate in Congress. Do you tell me that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has removed 
the foundations of that great statute? I reply, 
that they have done no such thing; they could 
not do it. They have remanded the negro man 
Dred Scott to the custody of his master, With 
that decree we have nothing here, at least nothing 
now, todo. This is the extent of the judgment 
rendered, the extent of any judgment they could 
render. Already the pretended further decision 
is subverted in Kansas. So it will be in every 
free State and in every free Territory of the 
United States. The Supreme Court, also, can re- 
verse its spurious judgment more easily than we 
could reconcile the people to its usurpation. 
Sir, the Supreme Court of the United States at- 
tempts to command the people of the United 
States to accept the principles that one man can 
own other men, and that they must guaranty the 
inviolability of that false and pernicious property. 
The people of the United States never can, and 
they never will, accept principles so unconstitu- 
tional and so abhorrent. Never, never. Let the 
Court recede. Whether it recede or not, we shall 
reorganize the Court, and thus reform its po- 
litical sentiments and practices, and bring them 
into harmony with the Constitution and with the 
laws of nature. In doing so, we shall not only 
reassume our own just authority, but we shall re- 
store that high tribunal itself to the position it 
ought to maintain, since so many invaluable 
rights of citizens, and even of States themselves, 
depend upon its impartiality and its wisdom. 

Do you tell me that the slave States will not 
acquiesce, but will agitate? Think first whether 
the free States will acquiesce in a decision that 
shall not only be unjust, but fraudulent. True, 
they will not menace the Republic. They have 
an easy and simple remedy, namely, to take the 
Government out of unjust and unfaithful hands, 
and commit it to those which will be just and 
faithful. They are ready to do this now. They 
want only a little more harmony of purpose 
and a little more completeness of organization. 
These will result from only the least addition to 
the pressure of Slavery upon them. You are lend- 
ing all that is necessary, and even more, in this 
very act. But will the slave States agitate? Why? 
Because they have lost at last a battle that 
they could not win, unwisely provoked, fought 
with all the advantages of strategy and in- 
tervention, and on a field chosen by themselves. 
What would they gain? Can they compel Kan 
sas to adopt Slavery against her will? Would 
it be reasonable or just to do it, if they could? 
Was negro servitude ever forced by the sword 
on any people that inherited the blood which cir- 
culates in our veins, and the sentiments which 
make us a free people? If they will agitate on 
such a ground as this, then how, or when, by 
what concessions we can make, will they ever be 
satisfied? To what end would they agitate? It can 
now be only to divide the Union. Will they not 
need some fairer or more plausible excuse for a 
proposition so desperate? How would they im- 
prove their condition, by drawing down a certain 
ruin upon themselves? Would they gain any new 
security for Slavery? Would they not hazard 
securities that are invaluable? Sir, they who 
talk so idly, talk what they do not know them- 
selves. No man when cool can promise what he 
will do when he shall be inflamed; no man in- 
flamed can speak for his actions when time and 
necessity shall bring reflection. Much less can 
any one speak for States in such emergencies. 

But, I shall not insist, now, on so radical a 
measure as the restoration of the Missouri pro- 
hibition. I know how difficult it is for power to re- 
linquish even a pernicious and suicidal policy all 
at once. We may attain the same result, in this 
particular case of Kansas, without going back so 
far. Go back only to the ground assumed in 1854, 
the ground of popular sovereignty. Happily for 
the authors of that measure, the zealous and ener- 
getic resistance of abuses practiced under it has 
so far been effective that popular sovereignty in 
Kansas may now be made a fact, and Liberty there 
may be rescued from danger through its free ex- 
ercise. Popular sovereignty is an epic of two 
parts. Part the first presents Freedom in Kansas 
lost. Part the second, if you will so consent to 
write it, shall be Freedom in Kansas regained. It 
is on this ground that I hail the eminent Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] and his associates, 
the distinguished Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 
Srvart,}] and the youthful, but most brave 
Senator from California, [Mr. Broprrick.] The 
late Mr. Clay told us that Providence has many 
ways for saving nations. God forbid that I 
should consent to see Freedom wounded, because 
my own lead or even my own agency in saving 
it should be rejected. I will cheerfully co-ope- 
rate with these new defenders of this sacred cause 
in Kansas, and I will award them all due praise, 
when we shall have been successful, for their 
large share of merit in its deliverance. 

Will you tell me that it is difficult to induce the 
Senate and the House of Representatives to take 
that short backward step? On thecontrary, the 
hardest task that an Executive dictator ever set, 
or parliamentary manager,ever undertook, is to 
prevent this very step from being taken. Let 
the President take off his hand, and the bow, 
bent so long, and held to its tension by so 
hard a pressure, will relax, and straighten itself 
at once. 

Consider now, if you please, the consequences 
of your refusal. If you attempt to coerce Kan- 
sas into the Union, under the Lecompton Consti- 
tution, the people of that Territory will resort 
to civil war. You are pledged to put down 
that revolution by the sword. Will the people 
listen to your voice amid the thunders of your 
cannon? Let but one drop of the blood of a free 
citizen be shed there, by the Federal army, and 
the countenance of every representative of a free 
State, in either House of Congress, will blanch, 
and his tongue will refuse to utter the vote neces- 
sary to sustain the army in the butchery of his 
fellow-citizens. 

Practically, you have already one intestine and 
Territorial war. A war against Brigham Young 
in Utah. Can you carry on two, and confine the 
strife within the Territories? Can you win both? 
A wise nation will never provoke more than 
one enemy at one time. I know that you afgue 
that the Free State men of Kansas are impracti- 
cable, factious, seditious? Answer me three 
questions: Are they not # majority, and so pro- 
claimed by the people of Kansas? Is not this 
quarrel, for the right of governing themselves, 
conceded by the Federal Constitution? Is the 
tyranny of forcing @ hateful Government upon 
them, less intolerable than three cents impost 
on a pound of tea, or five cents stamp duty on a 
promissory note? You say that they can change 
this Lecompton Constitution when it shall once 
have been forced upon them. Let it be aban- 
doned now. What guaranty can you give 
against your own intervention to prevent that 
future change? What security can you give 
for your own adherence to the co: of 
the Constitution which you adopt, from expe- 
diency, to-day? What better is a Constitution 
than a by-law of a corporation, if it may be forced 
on a State to-day, and rejected to-morrow, in 
derogation of its own express inhibition? 

I perceive, Mr. President, that, in the way 
of argument, I have d already from the 
ground of expediency, on which I was standing, 
to that of right and oar) eo, Se our 
refinements of constitutional —— boo hith- 


fully preserved, namely: That the new States 


a 
motto addressed to the States in the 
Revolution. Though Kansas should perish, she 
cannot be brought into the Union by force. 

So long as the States shall come in by free 
consent, their admission will be an act of union, 
and this will be a Confederacy. Whenever they 
shall be brought in by fraud or force, their ad- 
mission will be an act of consolidation, and the 
nation, ceasing to be a Confederacy, will become 
in reality an Empire. All our elementary in- 
struction is wrong, or else this change of the 
Constitution will subvert the liberties of the 
American people. 

You argue the consent of Kansas from docu- 
mentary proofs, from her forced and partial ac- 
quiescence, under your rule, from elec- 





here against her. I answer the whole argument of the MEP, 


prot by favo 
your own confession, in an attitude of rebellion : 


at home, to resist the annexation which you con- 


at once: Kansas protests here, and stands, 


tend she is soliciting at your hands. 
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stronger, I would not hold the people of Kansas so 
bound by them. They all are contradicted by hele 
stern fact. A people can be bound by no ac- , 
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and them into a union 
they abhor, would be but to illustrate 
on a grand scale, the maxim— 


“Prosperum et feliz scelus, virtus vocatur,” 
Mr. President, it is an occasion 


there is no Power can resist you. 


under you, they enjoy. 


consent to be admitted only in that character. 
Mr. President, if I could at all suppose it de- 
sirable or expedient to enlarge the field of slave 
‘labor, and of slaveholding sway, in this Republic, I 
should nevertheless maintain that it is wise to 
relinquish the effort to sustain Slavery in Kan- 
sas. The question, in regard to that Territory, 
has risen from a private one about Slavery as a 
domestic institution, to one of Slavery as a 
national policy. At every step, you have been 
failing. Will you go on still further, ever con- 
fident, and yet ever unsuccessful? 
I believe, sir, to some extent, in the isothermal 
theory. I think there are regions, beginning at 
the North pole, and stretching southward, where 
Slavery will die out soon, if it be planted; and I 
know, too well, that in the tropics, and to some 
extent northward of them, Slavery lives long, 
and is hard to extirpate. But ! cannot find a 
certain boundary. I am sure, however, that 36° 
30’ is too far north. I think it is a movable 
boundary, and that every year it advances to- 
wards a more southern parallel. 
But is there just now a real want of a new 
State for the employment of slave labor? I see 
and feel the need of room for a new State to be 
assigned to free labor, of room for such a new 
State almost every year. I think I see how it 
arises. Free white men abound in this country, 
and in Europe, and even in Asia. Economically 
speaking, their labor is cheap—there is a surplus 
of it. Under improved conditions of society, life 
grows longer, and men multiply faster. Wars, 
which sometimes waste them, grow less frequent 
and less destructive. Invention is continually 
producing machines and engines, artificial labor- 
ers, crowding them from one field of industry to 
another—ever more from the Eastern regions of 
this continent to the West, ever more from the 
overcrowded Eastern continent to the prairies 
and the wildernesses in our own. But I do not 
see any such overflowing of the African slave 
population in this country, even where it is 
unresisted. Free labor has been obstructed in 
Kansas. There are, nevertheless, 50,000 or 60,000 
freemen gathered there already; gathered there 
within four years. Slave labor has been free to 
importation. There are only 100 to 200 slaves 
there. To settle and occupy a new slave State 
anywhere is, pari passu, to depopulate old slave 
States. Whence, then, are the supplies of slaves 
to come,and how? Only by reviving the African 
slave trade. But this is forbidden. Visionaries 
dream that the prohibition can be repealed. The 
idea is insane. A Republic of thirty millions of 
freemen, with a free white laboring population so 
dense as already to crowd on subsistence, to be 
brought to import negroes from Africa to sup- 
plant them as cultivators, and so to subject them- 
selves to starvation! Though Africa is yet un- 
organized, and unable to protect itself, still it has 
already exchanged, in a large degree, its wars to 
make slaves, and its cummerce in slaves, for 
legitimate agriculture and trade. All European 
States are interested in the civilization of that 
continent, and they will not consent that we 
shall arrest it. The Christian church cannot 
be forced back two centuries, and be made to 
sanction the African slave trade as a missionary 
enterprise. 
‘Yivery nation has always some ruling idea, 
hich, however, changes with the several stages 
f its development. A ruling idea of the colonies 
on this continent, two hundred years ago, was 
labor to subdue and reclaim nature. Then Afri- 
can Slavery was seized and employed as an aux- 
iliary, under a seeming necessity. That idea 
has ceased forever. It has given place to a new 
one. Aggrandizement of the nation, not indeed 
as it once was, te make a small State great, 
but to make a State already great the great- 
est of all States. It still demands labor, but it 
is no longer the ignorant labor of barbarians, 
but labor perfected by knowledge and skill, 
and combination with all the scientific principles 
of mechanism. It demands, not the labor of 
slaves, which needs to be watched and defended, 
but voluntary, enlightened labor, stimulated by 
interest, affection, and ambition. It needs that 
every man shall own the land he tills ; that every 
head shall be fit for the helmet, and every hand 
fit for the sword, and every mind ready and qual- 
fied for counsel. To attempt to aggrandize a 
country with slaves for its inhabitants, would be 
to try to make a large body of empire with feeble 
sinews and empty veins. 
Mr. President, the expansion of territory to 
make slave States will only fail to be a great 
crime, because it is impracticable, and therefore 
will turn out to be a stupendous imbecility. A 
free republican Government, like this, notwith- 
standing all its constitutional checks, cannot 
long resist and counteract the progress of socie- 
ty. Slavery, wherever and whenever, and in 
whatsoever form it exists, is exceptional, local, 
and short-lived. Freedom is the common right, 
interest, and ultimate destiny, of all mankind. 
All other nations have already abolished, or are 
about abolishing, Slavery. Does this fact mean 
nothing? All parties in this country that have 
tolerated the extension of Slavery, except one, 
has perished for that error already. That last 
one—the Democratic party—is hurrying on, irre- 
trievably, toward the same fate. All Adminis- 
trations that have avowed this policy have gone 
down dishonored for that cause, except the pres- 
ent one. A pit deeper and darker still is open- 
ing to receive this Administration, because it 
sins more deeply than its predecessors. There 
is a meaning in all these facts, which it becomes 
us to study well. The nation has advanced 
another stage; it has reached the point where 
intervention, by the Government, for Slavery and 
slave States, will no longer be tolerated. Free 
labor has at last apprehended its rights, its in- 
terests, its power, and its destiny, and is organi- 
zing itself to assume the government of the Re- 
public. It will henceforth meet you boldly and 
resolutely here; it will meet you everywhere, in 
the Territories or out of them, wherever you may 
to extend Slavery. It has driven you back in 
‘alifornia and in Kansas ; it will invade you soon 
in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Missouri, and 
Texas. It will meet you in Arizona, in Central 
America, and even in Cuba. The invasion will be 
not merely harmless, but beneficent, if you yield 
seasonably to its just and moderated demands. It 
ved so in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, and the other slave States, which have al- 
ready yielded in that way to its advances. You 
may, indeed, get a start under or near the tropics, 
seem safe for a time, but it will be only « 
short time. Even there you will found States 
only for free labor to maintain and occupy. The 
interest of the white races demands the ultimate 
emanci| of all men. Whether that con- 
summation shall be allowed to take effect, with 
needful and wise precautions against sudden 
and disaster, or be hurried on by vio- 
lence, is all that remains for you to decide. For 
the failure of your system of slave labor through- 
out the Republic, the responsibility will rest not 
on the agitators you condemn, or on the political 
ies you arraign, or even altogether on yor 
selves, but it will be due to the inherent error 0 
the system itself, and to the error which ee 
it forward to oppose and resist the destiny, no 
more of the African than that of the white races. 
The white man needs this continent to labor 
upon. His head is clear, his arm is strong, and 
his necessities are fixed. He must and will have 
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tions fraudulently conducted, from her own con- 





tumacy, and from your own records, made up 


for joy and 
triumph, when a community that has gathered it- 
self together under circumstances of privation and 
exile, and proceeded through a season of Territo- 
rial or provincial dependence on distant central 
authority, becomes a State, in the full enjoyment 
of civil and religious liberty, and rises into the 
dignity of a member of this Imperial Union. But, 
in the case of Kansas, her whole existence has 
been, and it yet is, a trial, a tempest, a chaos— 
and now you propose to make her nuptials a 
celebration of the funeral of her freedom. The 
people of Kansas are entitled to save that free- 
dom, for they have won it back when it had been 
wrested from them by invasion and usurpation. 
Sir, you are greatand strong. On this continent 
On any other 
there is hardly & Power that would not selactitin. 
ly engage with you—but you can never, never 
conquer Kansas. Your power, like a throne 
which is built of pine boards, and covered with 
purple, is weakness, except it be defended by a %€#lous, and bold, may yet fall away 
people confiding in you, because satisfied that ; the controversy shall wax warm, and 


you are just, and grateful for the freedom that, 


Sir, in view, once more, of this subject of , >0ld, and zealous, have done 
Slavery, I submit that our own dignity requires | 8tances, before. 
that we shall give over this champerty with | 
slaveholders, which we practice in prescribing 
acquiescence in their rule as a condition of toler- 
ation of self-government in the Territories. We | fUF years ago. Time and added experience 
are defeated in it. We may wisely give it up, 
and admit Kansas as a free State, since she will 
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for which you have been contending. 
through what further mortifications ~y 
ters the contest shall be protracted, before Free 
dom shall enjoy her already assured triun, h. 
I would have it ended now, and would have th 
wounds of society bound up and healed. But this 
can be done only in one way. It cannot be tio 
by offering farther resistance, nor by any rina 
sion or partial surrender, nor by forcing Kansag 
into the Union as a slave State, against her will 
leaving her to cast off Slavery afterwards as she 
best may ; hor by compelling Minnesota and Ore. 
gon to wait, and wear the humiliating costume 
of Territories at the doors of Congress, until the 
people of Kansas, or their true defenders here, 
shall be brought to dishonorable compromises, 
It can be done only by the simple and direct ad. 
mission of the three new States as free State ‘ 
without qualification, condition, reservation me 
compromise, and by the abandonment of all fur 
ther attempts to extend Slavery under the Fede 
ral Constitution. You have unwisely pushed 
the controversy so far, that only these broad con- 
cessions will now be accepted by the interest of 
free labor and free States. For myself, I see this 
fact, perhaps, the more distinctly now because 
I have so long foreseen it. I cap ‘therefore 
counsel nothing less than those concessions. | 
know the hazards I incur in taking this position 
I know how men and parties, now earnest, and 
ne me, a3 
dangers, now unlooked for, shall ion dom te 
| the face, ag men and parties, equally earnest, 
Bey akes in like circum- 
e it is the same positi 
ok in the case of California, eight moc 
It is the same I maintained on the great occa 
sion of the organization of Kansas and Nebraska, 





have vindicated it since, and I assume it agai 

be maintained to the last, with seohionzn r 
it will be justified, ultimately, by the country 
and by the civilized world. You may refuse to 
yield it now, and for a short period, but your re- 
fusal will only animate the friends of Freedom 
with the courage and the resolution, and pro- 
duce the union among them, which alone are ne- 
cessary, on their part, to attain the position jt- 
self simultaneously with the impending over. 
throw of the existing Federal Administration and 
the constitution of a new and more independent 
Congress. 

Mr. President, this expansion of the empire of 
free white men is to be conducted through the 
process of admitting new States, and not other. 
wise. The white man, whether you consent or 
not, will make the States to be admitted, and ho 
will make them all free States. We must admit 
them, and admit them all free; otherwise 
they will become independent and foreign States, 
constituting a new empire to contend with us for 
the continent. To admit them is a simple, easy, 
and natural policy. It is not new to us, or 
to our times. It began with the voluntary 
union of the first thirteen. It has continued 
to go on, overriding all resistance, ever since. 
It will go on until the ends of the continent 
are the borders of our Union. Thus we be- 
come co-laborers with our fathers, and even 
with our posterity throughout many ages. 
After times, contemplating the whole vast 
structure, completed and perfected, will for- 
get the dates, and the eras, and the individu- 
alities, of the builders in their successive genera- 
tions. It will be one great Republic, founded by 
one body of benefactors. I wonder that the 
President of the United States undervalues the 
Kansas question, when it is a part of a transaction 
so immense and sublime. Far from sympathbizing 
with him in his desire to depreciate it, and to be 
rid of it, I felicitate myself on my humble rela- 
tion to it, for 1 know that Heaven cannot grant 
nor man desire a more favorable occasion to ac- 
quire fame, than he enjoys who is engaged in 
laying the foundations of a great empire ; and I 
know, also, that while mankind have often dei- 
fied their benefactors, no nation has ever yet 
bestowed honors on the memories of the founders 
of Slavery. 

I have always believed, Mr. President, that 
this glorious Federal Constitution of ours is 
adapted to the inevitable expansion of the empire 
which I have so feebly presented. It has been 
perverted often by misconstruction, and it has 
yet to be perverted many times, and widely, here- 
after; but it has inherent strength and vigor 
that will cast off all the webs which the ever- 
changing interests of classes may weave around 
it. If it fail us now, it will, however, not be 
our fault, but because an inevitable crisis, like 
that of youth, or of manhoed, is to be encoun- 
tered by a constitution proved in that case to 
be inadequate to the trial. I am sure that 
no patriot, who views the subject aa I do, 
could wish to evade or delay the trial. By de- 
lay we could only extend Slavery, at the most, 
throughout the Atlantic region of the continent. 
The Pacific slope is free, and it always must and 
will be free. The mountain barriers that sepa- 
rate us from that portion of our empire are quite 
enough to alienate us too widely, possibly to sep- 
arate us too soon. Let us only become all slave- 
holding States on this side of those barriers, while 
only free States are organized and perpetuated on 
the other side, and then indeed there will come 
a division of the great American family into 
two nations, equally ambitious for complete 
control over the continent, and a conflict be- 
tween them, over which the world will mourn, 
as the greatest and last to be retrieved of all 
the calamities that have ever befallen the humat 
race. 
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